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Editorial 


When the sure hour, when 1 must die, 
Takes me atlength; 

One thought alone shall bring redress 
For that great heaviness :-— 


That 1 have held each struggling soul 
As of one kin and blood, 
That one sure link doth all control 
Is one close brotherhood; 
for who the race of men doth love, 
Loves also Him above. 
——Lewis Morris. 
<-> 

One of the pleasures of our exchange list 
is the monthly visit of Zhe Working Woman's 
Journal, issued by the New Century Guild of 
Working Women, of 1227 Arch street, Phil- 
adelphia, of which Mrs. Eliza S. Turner is 
president. Its workis nota large one, but, mod- 
est as it is, there is something so bright and 
cheerful and wholesome about the /ourna/ 
that we wish it could be more widely read. 


—~4-2 


THERE are differences enough in this world 
that do divide—differences of taste, of con- 
viction, of purposes—without hugging to 
our bosoms the differences that do not di- 
vide, different labels used to mark the same 
goods, different words for the same thoughts, 
different traditions that land in a kindred 
purpose, kindred convictions and kindred 
sympathies. To induce co-workers to let 
these things go, is the object of the coming 
Congress of Liberal Religious Societies to 
be held in Chicago in May. Let us try to 
sink these artificial differences in order to 
honor and respect the real differences, in 
the friction of which comes progress. 

0 


We hope that ‘the ‘ministers that read 
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Unity will continue to send us sermon ex- 
tracts for publication, Our experiment, in 
publishing a few last month, was very fav- 
orably received, a number of readers express- 
ing their hearty approval of the plan and no 
one expressing disapproval. Perhaps in 
asking that the quotations should not con- 
tain more than seventy-five words, we put 
the limit too low; a hundred might be better, 
Or even a greater number. Our object in 
suggesting such a limit was to make possi- 
ble the publication of a considerable num- 
ber of selections; and we also thought that 
it would be easier for the minister to pick 
out a single strong sentence, that might 
stand by itself, than for him to cut a longer 
passage from the whole sermon of which it 
was a part. 
toe 
It 1s said that straws show how the wind 
blows. Butin matters theological and reli- 
gious we have weightier things than straws 
to show the prevailing current of thought and 
feeling. One of these indicia is the patient 
disposition onthe part of religious publica- 
tions no longertocarry denominational colors 
atthe peak. A short time ago ‘‘TheChristian 
Union” became ‘‘The Outlook;” ‘‘The Chris- 
tian at Work” has become ‘‘The Christian 
Work,” and now ‘‘The Northwestern Congre- 
gationalist,’’whichhas of lateattracted consid- 
erable attention to itself by its symposium 
on **The Church and the Kingdom,”’ has 
announced that it is to be enlarged and re- 
organized, and that April 2oth it will appear 
as ‘*The Kingdom.” One, atleast, of its new 
board of associate editors is not a Congrega- 
tionalist. All this is well. 
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Mr, FRENCH’s group, ‘‘The Angel of Death,”’ 
which was made the subject of Mr. Jones’ 
sermon recently published in Unity and sub- 
sequently in pamphlet form, is executed in 
bronze and is in place over Millmore’s grave 
in Forest Hill Cemetery near Boston. The 
bronze was exhibited in the French salon, 
probably in 1892, and received a medal. 
The original plaster from which the bronze 
was cast, was on exhibition in the Art Palace 
at the World’s Fair, and is now in posses- 
sion of the Chicago Art Institute, where it 
may be seen. Four copies of this work have 
recently been made at that Institute, and 
they will soon be exhibited at the Boston 
Museum of Art, The Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts at Philadelphia, the Museum 
of Fine Arts at St. Louis, and the Art Col- 
lection of Beloit College, Wisconsin. An 
authorized photograph, very satisfactory, 
can be obtained at O’Brien’s Art Store, 208 
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Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion 


Number 8, 


Wabash Ave. Price, $1.50. We give this 
information in answer to several questions 
received through the mail, and to correct a 
a misleading sentence in that sermon not 


justified by this fuller information. 
— © > 
A THOUGHTFUL correspondent asks for an 


evolutionary substitute for the thought and 
literature represented by our orthodox friends 
in the word ‘‘conversion.’’ He would like 
to be ableto placea graded course of reading 
into the hands of the young that would bring 
them into love of the beautiful and would 
cause the virtues to grow. He says: ‘‘For 
my part I think there is much applicable 
ethical teaching in a book like Little Lord 
Fauntleroy, but where can you get books to 
follow it up along the altruistic line, primary 
ones in other virtues?” 
nent question? 


Is not this a perti- 
A proper answer to the same 
would not only serve as a valuable help to 
parents and to young people in the selection 
of their reading, but might be of great use 
in the hands of the freer Sunday School 
workers, Unity Club leaders, librarians, etc. 
Who will help on these lines? We will 


gladly publish any suggestions received. 
—-. > 
WE let our associate, Dr. Hirsch, furnish 


our leader forusthis week, It isall the more 
interesting to our readers because trans- 
planted from the pages of Zhe Reform Advo- 
cate. They will be interested in seeing how 
likeis the message of the two papers, and they 
will be still more interested in discovering 
how many of the respective constituents of 
Unity and Zhe Reform Advocate welcome the 
message and are willing ‘‘to be harnessed 
before the same plough.” Brothers and 
sisters, we have been trying to say what we 
mean concerning liberal religion fora long 
time. Now is achance for us to show that 
we we mean what we say by the support we 
give to the coming American Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies. Send in your 
signatures, your money endorsement; and 
above all be prepared to attend in large 
numbers. We, at this end ofthe line, pro- 
pose ta do everything possible towards 
making the meeting a success and we crave 
the support and co-operation of all Unity 


readers. 
—~+- > 


An important mass meeting is called at 
Kimball Hall,243 Wabash avenue, next Sun- 
day at 2:30 P. M., to protest against the ef- 
forts of the Manufacturers Association to 
overthrow the eight hour law for women and 
children. Dr. Hirsch, Henry D. Lloyd, 
Mrs. Henrotin, and Mrs. Henry Wade 
Rogers are among the invited speakers. 
Such meetings are educative. The chal- 


86 


lenge ofthe law is the best way of develop- 
ing public sentiment that will make the law 
unnecessary. While there are those who 
would be glad to overrule this obvious hu- 
mane limitation, there is need of the law and 
we hope that next Sunday’s meeting will 


be a strong one. 
~p-o 


We do not ordinarily think of going to 
the scientist for poetry, and yet if our read- 
ers will avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded them this week, of looking at the 
world ‘‘from the naturalist’s point of view,” 
through the medium Professor Forbes has 
put at their disposal, we believe that they 
will be rewarded by an enlarging sense of 
the world of romance and of poetry te 
which science holds the key. Do not, we 
warn you, pass this article because it is in 
the sermon department; you have not often 
read anovel so entertaining as is this lecture. 
Its sermon qualities, though they are very 
real, you will not be likely to think of till 
after you have finished it. 


> 2 


Tue following is the title under which the 
liberal friends of England are to assemble 
in a triennial national conference from the 
roth to the 13th of this month: ‘‘Fifth Tri- 
ennial National Conference .of Unitarians, 
Liberal Christians, Presbyterian and Other 
Non-Subscribing or Kindred Congregations,”’ 
This is an inclusive list. The most sugges- 
tive in the catalogue is the last, ‘‘non-sub- 
scribing or kindred congregations.” All 
the previous terms carry more or less of 
theologic connotation, suggest lines that 
divide. The ‘‘non-subscribing” suggest the 
inclusive attitude, the ethical basis in which 
the bond of union is freedom from the thrall 
of pledges, creeds or doctrinal names. We 
wish our English brethren heartiest success. 
We will look for the outcome of their meet- 
ing with great interest. They, too, like 
their co-laborerson this side of the water, 
are groping toward a synthesis, —loveand lib- 
erty, enthusiasm and consecration with free- 
dom. It isnothard torealize theone without 
the other, It is very hard to combine these 
two forces; but itis a high ideal worthy all 


effort. 
ST  w——e 


The Conference of Liberal Religious 
Societies. 


Arrangements are perfecting to hold in 
this city a conference or congress of liberal 
religious societies. The meeting in all like- 
lihood willtake place during the third week 
of May, and to judge from the replies re- 
ceived to the circular of information and in- 
vitation, issued by the provisional committee 
in charge, the prospects are good for a 
satisfactory and representative attendance, 
while the number of sympathizers will by 
far exceed the roster of actual participants. 

None whose religious convictions have 
led him to seek liberal affiliations and 
prompted his co-operation with liberal so- 
cieties of one name or other, but must wel- 
come this cheering news as auguring a 
promise for bright things to be. The begin- 
ning of a closer union among the liberal 
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forces is made, and, though it be modest and 
small, the end cannot fail to come freighted 
with glorious achievements. Many a sig- 
nificant movement affecting most vitally in 
its outcome thethought and conduct of men, 
was born under less auspicious circum- 
stances than is this. The men urging and 
leading the departure from beaten paths, 
have always been dreamers, So may be 
those calling for this. But dreams of this 
kind have been among the portents of better 
dawns. So may be these. 
suaded, they are. 


No; we are per- 


Liberalism has suffered largely from two 
evils: isolation and division of forces. The 
age of critical individualism is past. The 
hour calls for associated efforts at construc- 
tion, Unorganized contemplative and spec- 
ulative denial is at best a preparation. The 
preparatory stage has been left behind in 
the onward march of ideas. The liberal 
church requires concentration of energies as 
muchas does theorthodox. It has work todo 
which cannot be done if the liberally minded 
refuse to join hands and pool issues. In 
method, the Evangelical Church may well 
be the teacher of others. Indifference to 
practical results—to a certain extent the 
concomitant of intellectualism, from which 
Liberalism has not been free—must be over- 
come; and if mutual concessions must be 
made, the end in this instance justifies the 
means. 


Another source of weakness has been the 
needless division of forces. At best, the 
liberally minded are but a small band. In 
large cities, this may not so fully be appre- 
ciated as itis apparent in the smaller. The 
Jews again have not felt this as keenly as 
others. Upto this date, the inclination to 
organize for the preservation of their an- 
cestral patrimony has been strong enough 
among them to insure the establishment and 
maintenance of a congregation even in 
small communities, and this sometimes at 
no small sacrifice on the part of the most 
ardent and loyal. It may, indeed, be 
claimed without fear of contradiction that of 
all liberal religionists,—if this term be al- 
lowed,—the Jew is the organizer par excellence. 
German liberalism has as yet not overcome 
its native indifference to organized concen- 
tration; and for those trained in this school, 
the call for organization on the part of 
Ethical Culture Societies was a new revela- 
tion. 

Distinct congregational organization ac- 
cording to the various types of religious 
liberalism or liberal religion will often be an 
impossibility in smaller communities. This 
lies in the nature of the case. An unde- 
nominational society embracing all liberals 
of whatever shade of opinion, is, however, a 
possibility. To make this possibility a 
probability is certainly worththe effort. We 
have no hesitancy to declare that the Jews 
of the liberal tendencies, in such communi- 
ties, will both spiritually and morally be the 
gainers by merging their forces with those of 
others essentially agreeing with them. As it 
is, too weak to maintain a dignified pulpit of 
their own, the Jews in many smaller places are 
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deprived of all sources of spiritual elevation, 
Beyond this, however, thére is work to do 
which exceeds the strength of individual] 
congregations, however well organized, 
The Evangelical Churches engage in mis. 
sionary work; the liberals have not been 
able to cull fruits in this field. The libera] 
propaganda has been spasmodic and always 
feeble. In union there is strength. There 
has been no concerted effort to spread 
abroad liberal literature; to cultivate inter- 
communication of ideas and exchange of 
agencies. Personal contact helps mightily, 
The spirit of party and sect is apt to narrow; 
it need§ the counter irritant or influence of 
larger views, of broader association. The 
want of these is one of the reasons that spon- 
sor the call of the conference.  Insularity 
predominates to as fatal a degree among 
liberals as it does among their antipodes. 


The history of liberalism proves the con. 
tention thatthe cause of Reform, social and 
moral and economic, to use the conventional] 
trinity of qualifications which are essentially 
an indivisible unity, has had no more loyal 
advocate and prophet thanit. New England 
Unitarianism has always been identified with 
whatever made for the betterment of man 
and his home, theearth. The Jewish liberal 
congregations, again, have everywhere been 
the mainstays of the communal activities in 
education andthe philanthropies. The New 
York Ethical Culture Society has been the 
pathfinder and pioneer in many directions 
in the domain of applied religion. There 
are needs, however, which transcend the 
strength of single society or congregation, 
and yet appeal to the sympathies of all alike 
and equally strongly. Let therefore, all be 
harnessed beforethe same plough. Let all 
pull together! The Evangelical Churches 
do this. Why not the Liberals? 


It is not proposed to add to the dreary 
catalogueof ‘‘isms’”’ anew one. This new 
association is not intended tointerfere with 
old existing associations. It is recognized 
that each liberal society has ‘‘home” work to 
do, and into this family life of its own no 
intrusion is planned. It is also fully con- 
ceded that liberalism in religion admits of 
many and varied interpretations, for each 
and all of which there is call and room in 
this world. The Jew isnot asked to give 
up his Judaism, nor is the Unitarian his Un- 
itarianism, nor he of Ethical Culture, if he 
have aught that differ from either of the two, 
to yield oneiota of it. The call has gone 
out toall and by all. Itis inclusive not ex- 
clusive, It welcomes the ‘‘Independent,” 
the ‘‘Universalist’’ the ‘‘Non-Sectarian”’ the 
“Tew,” the ‘‘Unitarian” the ‘Ethical 
Culturist.”’ 

In all probability, Sinai Congregation will 
be called upon to act the host on the occa- 
sion of this family re-union of Liberal Rell- 
gion’s children. None, indeed, could with 
better grace fill this coveted post of honor. 
Loyal to prophetic Judaism and convinced 
that from the principles enunciated by the 
seers of old may be evolved the high ideals 
leading man to himself and humanity to its 
destiny; eager and ever ready to be of help 
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to the down-trodden in the household of the 
mother, Judaism,—Sinai Congregation feels 
that the Messianic idea calls for action and 
sympathy with whatever tends to lift man 
and society to higher levels of moral and 
spiritual truth! The Jew, so often charged 
with bigotry and clannish exclusiveness, is 
in very reality the historically designated en- 
sign bearer of inclusive though Nov untformed 
humanity. —Dr. E. G. Hirscu, in Zhe Re- 


form « {dvocate. 
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Mr. Jones’s Books.* 


Mr. Jones’s publications in connection 
with the Parliament of Religions hardly need 
notice here, for they are probably already 
familiar to most of the readers of Unity. If 
not, they should be. Tne ‘‘Chorus of Faith,”’ 
though a compilation from many speakers, 
illustrates throughout the principle for 
which Unity was founded and has fought so 
long under Mr. Jones’s leadership. It aims 
to show, as he says in the introduction, ‘‘the 
essential unity of all religious faiths at their 
best.”” His own part ofthe book is character- 
istic and excellent, and many will be dis- 
appointed at finding it so short. But he was 
wise in thus stepping quickly one side, and 
showing rather his principle proclaimed and 
proved by these harmonious strains from 
over a hundred representatives of diverse 
nations and religions. His book thus be- 
comes a jubilee issue of UNiTy, quite un- 
dreamed of when this name for the paper 
fell into his fertile brain from a Wisconsin 
sky that summer day sixteen years ago, Nor 
for a dozen years after, while giving so 
much of his life to it in its Chicago office, 
did he even hope to see its prophecies thus 
realized only a few blocks away, inthat First 
Ecumenical Council, where Protestants 
overlooked their confessions and Catholics 
their creeds, and all united with each other 
and with pagans of so many kinds in genuine 
love-feast. After telling it in this book, 
Mr. Jones would be justified in closing out 
Uniry and singing his ‘‘unc dimitiis.”” But 
he never will until he has written to it from 
Benares about his better Parliament there, 
and how he got the Pope to go with him. 

The book admirably preserves the spirit of 
the Parliament. In Mr, Jones’s sketch we 
catch the enthusiasm, and feel like rising 
with the audience to greet the Shinto bishop 
from Japan and get some benediction from his 
“paddle.” The selections are well made, 
seldom too long, and generally long enough 
for Uniry readers familiar with their thought. 
Perhaps some of the speakers might have 
been spared, and fromsomewe would gladly 
have heard more. But the selections as a 
Whole are very gratifying and with many a 
surprise. We find unexpected depths in 
some of the pagan speakers, and unexpected 
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*A Cuorus OF Fattit as ITeard in the Parliament of 
Religions Held in Chicago, Sept. 10-27, 1893. With an 
introduction by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Chicago: Unity Pub. 
Co. Cloth, 8vo., Pp. 333, $1.25. 

THE SEVEN GREAT RELIGIOUS TEACHERS: Moses, Zoro- 
aster, Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus, and Mohammed. 
By Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Seven lectures, each in pamphlet 
form, enclosed in a neat, bristol board envelope, 75 cents, 
r, separately, 10 cents each. 
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breadth in some of the Christian. Here date 
brave words from many Protestants who 
know the censure they would receive from 
their respective sects. And amid this clamor 
of the A. P.A., it may be well to quote 
Bishop Keane’s declaration that the Cath- 
olic chureh will ‘‘come to a_ pariia- 
ment of all the religions of the 
world,’”’ even though she should be the 
only one to come, and that ‘‘she is rejoiced 
to meet her fellow-men, her fellow-believers, 
her fellow-lovers, of every shade of creed.” 
Especially pathetic are Dr. Schaff's words 
telling how he came to the meeting against 
medical warnings that it would kill him, but 
was willing that it should if he might thus 
bear his dying testimony for Union. 
priate, too, it was 


Appro- 
to scatter the familiar 
poems through the book; and especially fit- 
ting to close it, is the one written just before 
his death, a few weeks after the Parliament, 
by our spotless and beloved Mr. Learned, 
who had been from the first so faithful a 
friend of Unity, and died rejoicing at— 
‘*This sight of nations crossing seas 
To sing the songs of God.” 

[It was a happy thought to print in an 
appendix the words against the Parliament 
from the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
American Bishop Coxe. 
‘fseems to 


The latter says it 
brought together’ the 
elements which were parted at Babel, fora 
babble about the respective unbeliefs which 
they represent.’’ Well, a brotherly babbling 
of unbeliefs would be better than the battles 
or even the bitterness which the bishop’s 
beliefs have brought; and beside his sentence 
it would have been well to print that of the 
Catholic bishop who says of the Parliament, 
that itis ‘‘sweet to tie again the bonds of 
affection broken the day of Babel.’’ Con- 
sidering too that Joseph Cook could not 
endure Mr. Webb’s allusion tothe marriage 
customs of Moslems, and that not even the 
Parliament was quite hospitable enough to 
let a Mormon speak on its platform, it 
might have been well to add to the appendix 
some of the brave words which Max Miller 
has since printed in an English Review in 
excuse of Moslem polygamy, and some of 
those which the Episcopalian Dr, Haweis 
has printed ina later one in praise of the 
Mormons and rebuke of the wrongs they 
have received from American Christians. 
Bishop oxes) says that Jesus called Con- 
fuciusand Buddha ‘‘thieves and robbers” 
and that they ‘robbed him 
of millions of souls who should have been 
the sheep of his pasture.”’ 


have 


have 


But considering 


that Confucius and Buddha died so many. 


centuries before Jesus was born, it would 
seem hard to see how the robbery was com- 
mitted, and easy to prove an alibi in their 
case and clear them from all censure. 

But Mr. Jones has done much better than 
clear them in his other publication, ‘‘Seven 
Great Teachers of Religion.” There he 
shows that not onlyConfuciusand Build ha, 
but Jesus, too,were vastly batter than 
Bishop Coxe represented; and thatthey, with 
Moses and Zoroaster and Socrates and Mo- 
hammed, were all workingfor that samere- 
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ligion of brotherhood which has blossomed in 
the Parliament, Thisseries of ‘‘sermon le- 
ctures’’ was not only timely, but will have a 
permanent value. Dealing as it does with so 
ancient characters, it may not be proof 
against criticism in all. points. The ascrip- 
tion of the Decalogue to Moses, for instance, 
is getting somewhat unorthodox. It has 
long been hard to see how the Israelites 
could have treasured that as a divine revela- 


tion, while continuing for so many centuries 


to worship idols and heathen gods and to 


break nearly all of its Commandments about 
every day. And of late such 
Cornill, Wellhausen, Robertson 
Smith, Stade, Oort, Addis, and now Mon- 
tefiore in his Hibbert Lectures, have been 
reaching the conclusion that the Decalogue 
was not proclaimed in Israel until several 
centuries after Moses. 


scholars as 
Kuenen, 


There has evidently, 
too, been some haste in the preparation or 
proof-reading—as in the representation of 
Josephus as a contemporary of Jesus, or of 
Socrates living to be 130 years old and not 
dying until sixty years after taking the hem- 
lock. But when we remember that the 
author is wont to crowd his literary work 
into Sunday morning before church, and that 
in this busy parliament year he*has probably 
had to interrupt it for a committee meeting 
or two, and to do his proof-reading behind 
the pulpit in hymn-time, we wonder that his 
dates have not goneon a much wilder dance. 
But even if they had done so, they would 
not have diminished our admiration for the 
general accuracy, the large 
and the lofty religious 

characterize these sermons. 


knowledge, 
thought which 
The results of 
an extensive study are here presented in a 
clear and glowing form. Each of these 
seven great religious leaders is of course 
treated with the author’s well-known sym- 
pathy; and all are shown to be ‘‘brothers in 
the universal church, members inthe church 
ot allsouls, communicants atthe table around 
which the bread of truth and wine of love 
are given and received.”’ As the book brings 
living religions, so these sermons bring the 
centuries, into a larger ‘‘Chorus of Faith.”’ 
Readers of Uniry will prize both publi- 
cations, and will wonder how its editor found 
time to prepare them, H. M, S. 
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Wife: ‘‘1 have made two hundred dollars 
this afternoon.” Husband: *‘*Phew!” Wife: 
‘You paid only three hundred for that old 
piano, didn’t you?” Musband:*‘Yes.” Wee: 
‘‘Well, | have sold it for five hundred.’’ 
Husband: ‘‘“My! my! What are you going to 
do with the money?” Wéife: ‘‘There isn’t 
any money.” Husband: “‘Eh?” Whe: ‘*1” 
sold it toa dealer. He gives me anew piano 
for a thousand dollars,and allows me five 
hundred dollars for the old one. If you’d 
stay at home and let me go to your office and 
attend to your business, you’d soon be rich. 
Just think! Two hundred dollars a day is 
seventy-three thousand a year.”—Wew York 
Weekly. 

SRE tases ro ORR 

Ir is said that German electrical engineers 
hope soon to use electricity for heavy drays 
in the streets of Berlin and other cities. It 
is believed that before long the horse will 
have ceased to labor on the business streets 
of the great cities of Europe and America. 
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FOR A CLOSER CO-OPERATION. 


The undersigned is a committee appointed at a meeting held in 
the Art Institute in Chicago in connection with the Parliament of 
Religions, September 2tst and 22d, to consider whether any form 
of practical co-operation among liberals could be brought about, 

The meeting wascalled by a circular letter signed by Rev.’s 
Thomas, Crowe, Hirsch and Jones, and was attended by twenty-five 
or thirty ministers, a few laymen, and endorsed by a large number 
by letters, which were printed in a limited edition. 

On the second afternoon of the above meeting, it was— 


‘‘RESOLVED: That a committee of ten be appointed to issue a call fora Congress of 
Liberal Religious Societies of America, and that the committee be empowered to 
arrange a program for the first meeting, to be held in the spring of 1894.’’ 


In accordance with the above instruction, the following call was 
sent out by the undersigned committee, onthe 2oth of March, to 
such ministers and representatives of religious organizations as 
would be likely tosympathize with the purpose, asking for their sig- 
natures and those of such laymen of influence as might be within their 
reach. Parties receiving this Call were requested to sign and return 
with such suggestions as to program or other comment as might 
occur to them, as soon as possible, that the necessary announce- 
ments and arrangements might be duly made. 

By April rst, one hundred and seventy signatures have been re- 
turned, and without further delay the committee hasten to publish 
the Call on behalf of the signers. Further signatures will be 
published from time to time as received. This Call is now sent to 
all ministers, laymen and editors whose addresses are available to 
the committee, who would be likely to be interested in such a 
meeting. Further blanks will be forwarded to all ministers and 
others who are willing to solicit signatures in their parish and 
elsewhere. The committee solicit suggestions as to program and in- 
dications as to what the practical outcome of such a Congress might 
be. Let us hear from you. Anycontributions from individuals or 
societies to meet the necessary expenses of such a Congress will be 
welcomed. The program of the meetings will be published as soon 
as possible and forwarded to those applying for the same. All 
communications to be sent either to the chairman or the secretary 
of the committee, at 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


(Signed ) 
H. W. THoMAs, Chairman, A. N. ALcorr, 
Minister People’s Church, Chicago, li, Minister of the Universalist Soctety, Elgin, [li, 
E, G. HIrscu, R. C. Cave, 


Minister of Sinat Congregation, Chicago, lil, Minister of  Non-Sectarian Church, St. 
W.S. CROWE, Louts, Mo, 
Minister Universalist Church, Newark, N, /. | ee Fe REXFORD, 
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The Integrity of the Universe. 


The spectacle of the stars at night cannot 
daunt a robust spirit with the dread of its 
own nothingness. On the contrary, the 
stars inflate his bosom with the conviction 


death of Bruno,—is destined to reinforce the 
soul of man with faith, and to inaugurate a 
new religion, I dare not even pause to 
question, We aretold that it is not calcu- 
lated to inspire the ignorant with rapture, 


call dissolution.”’ Ido not think it is a re- 
ligion only for the rich, the powerful, the 
wise, the healthy. For my own part, I may 
confess that it shone upon me when my life 
was broken, when | was weak, sickly, 


that: 
‘‘There is no stoppage, and never can be stoppage.”’ 
The thought of this continual progression 
of the universe, to what end and for what 
purpose no man knoweth, will for many 
persons be intolerable. But for Whitman 
it is exhilarating; it is, in other words, his 
religion. 
‘*My rendezvous is appointed —it is certain; 
The Lord will be there, and wait till I come, on perfect 
terms; 


(The great Camerado, the lover true for whom I pine, will 
be there.)’’ 


Whether this cosmic enthusiasm, which 
has been expressed by Whitman with a pas- 
sion of self-dedication, a particularity of 
knowledge, and a sublimity of imagination, 
unapproached by any poet-prophet since the 


to console the indigent and suffering by 
suggestions of some mitigation of their 
lot. 

Still I may point out that it is the only 
type of faith which agrees with the con- 
clusions and determinations of science. To 
bear the yoke of universal law is the plain 
destiny of human beings. If we could learn 
to bear that yoke with gladness, to thrill 
with vibrant fibres to the pulses of the in- 
finite machine we constitute (for were it pos- 
sible that the least of us should be eliminated, 
annihilated, the whole machine would stop 
and crumble into chaos), if, I savy, we could 


‘feel pride and joy in our participation of the 


cosmic life, then we might stand where 
Whitman stood with ‘‘feet tenoned and 
mortised in granite, and laugh at what you 


poor, and of no account; and that I have 
ever lived thenceforward in the light and 
warmth of it. In bounden duty toward 
Whitman, I make this personal statement; 
for had it not been for the contact of his 
fervent spirit with my own, the pvre ready 
to be lighted, the combustible materials of 
modern thought awaiting the touch of the 
fire-bringer, might never have leapt up in- 
to the flame of life-long faith and consola- 
tion. During my darkest hours it comforted 
me with the conviction that I too played my 
part in the illimitable symphony of cosmic 
life. When I sinned, repined, sorrowed, 
suffered, it touched me witha gentle hand 
of sympathy and understanding, sustaine:| 
me with the strong arm of assurance that in 
the end I could not go amiss(for I was part, 
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an integrating part of the great whole); and 
when strength revived in me, it stirred a 
healthy pride and courage to effectuate my- 
self, to bearthe brunt of spiritual foes, the 
slings and arrows of outrageousfortune. For 
this reason, in duty to my master, Whitman, 
and in the hope that my experience may en- 
courage others to seek the same source of in- 
spiration, I have exceeded the bounds of 
ai analytical essay by pouring forth my per- 
sonal confession.—/rom Symonds’s ‘*Walt 
Whitman—A Study.”’ 


ChurcheDoor Pulpit 


—— lee 


From The Naturalist’s Point of View.* 


BY S, A, FORBES, PROFESSOR OF ZOOLOGY, UNI- 


VERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Although this is a literary society, I have 
supposed that in coming to me for a contri- 
bution to your program you would not ex- 
pect a paper ona literary subject; and, on 
the other hand, it did not seem fit that I 
should bring a scientific subject here. I do 
not know that most of you are literary stu- 
dents, but I assume that here, at any rate, 
you are especially accustomed to the point 
of view common to the literary subjects, 
and, in fact, to that whole class of subjects 
coming under the general name of the hu- 
manities. Now the mere humanist and the 
naturalist look at many things quite differ- 
ently, and these differences are nearly all 
traceable to an original difference in their 
points of view, especially with regard to ex- 
tra-human nature and toman. It seemed 
to me, therefore, that | might perhaps do 
something toward one. of the greatest ends 
of all your education, toward she emancipa- 
tion of your minds, if I were to take, for the 
occasion, the naturalist’s point of viewin a 
brief discussion of various topics, all in- 
cluded in the comprehensive ones of Nature 
and of Man. 

In the first place we shall need to see 
clearly just what is a naturalist and what is 
his standpoint. To begin with, a naturalistis 
first and necessarily a man, with the essen- 
tial powers, passions, possibilities, and limi 
tations of mankind. If you cut him, he will 
bleed; if you tickle him, he will laugh; if you 
poison him—shall he not die? And being a 
man, his main interests, purposes, and mo- 
tives are essentially of the human sort. 
While nature is the special subject of his 
study, it is nature including man—that na- 
ture of which humankind is an integral part, 
in which man is embedded, and by which he 
is upborne and carried along. Copernicus 
was not the less a son of earth, necessarily 
identified in every way with terrestrial af- 
fairs, because he revolutionized astronomy 
and scandalized his age by shifting the cen- 
ter of the solar system from earth to sun; 
nor is the naturalist the less a humanist be- 
cause he displaces man from the center of 
his theory of the universe, and removes 
him, indeed, far toward its circumference. 

In the second place, the naturalist is,in 
Speculative matters, an idealist or a realist, 
a materialist or a spiritualist, a monist 
Or a dualist, or in this field nothing at 
all, just as it happens, and one of these just 
as well as another, although, it must be said 
not always one as easi/y as another. These 
are matters of metaphysics and philosophy; 
and none of the great metaphysical or phil- 
osophical svstems is inconsistent with the 
fundamental ideas of the naturalist. Some 
of them work much more easily than others 
inthe harness of the naturalistic habit of 
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thought, and hence are more convenient and 
agreeable to one with whom that habit has 
become a second nature; but still, awkward 
as it undoubtedly is for one to think idealism, 
and practice realism in the same breath, 
there are few idealists more thoroughgoing 
than some of the leading younger naturalists 
of the present day. 

And thirdly, the naturalist is invariably a 
unitarian—not in theology, I do not need to 
say: he may be anything or nothing there, 
for all that we can tell in advance; but in 
science a unitarian—convinced by the whole 
weight and tendency of whatever knowledge 
he has, whether general or special knowl- 
edge, that the universal system of things is 
not many or two, but only one. 

‘*lhe old men studied magic in the flowers, 
And human fortunes in astronomy, 

And an omnipotence in chemistry ; 

Preferring things to names, for these were men, 
Were unitarians of the united world, 

And wheresoever their clear eyebeams fell, 
They caught the footsteps of the same.”’ 

And finally, the naturalist of the present 
day is invariably athoroughgoing evolution- 
ist, without the slightest disposition to jug- 
gle with the evidence orto higgle with the 
truth with regard to the development of 
man or of anything else. He would feel him- 
self, in fact, atraitor and a coward if he were 
to bargain with his reason, saying I will go 
with you in this place if I may go my own 
wav or the conventional way or the easy way 
or the popular wayover yonder. He istrueto 
the hound’s fine instinct of following his mas- 
ter’s track wherever it may lead him, taking 
the accidents and the incidents of his search 
indifferently, just as they happen to come. 

And now if you ask me what is the natural- 
ist’s point of view; I shall have to give the lie 
to the title of this paper by telling you that 
the naturalist really has no point of view, 
but that a point of view is characteristic of 
the humanist. The latter takes his stand 
within the human heart and mind and views 
everything as from that center outward, and 
itis often his besetting weakness that ‘he 
cannot see beyond the surface of that little 
sphere wherein he plants himself: but to the 
former—to the naturalist, that is—the ideal 
standpoint is nota point at all but an un- 
bounded space, with man somewhere within 
it; and it is the great study of his life to see 
things in that space as it seems to him that 
they might be seen by one outside it all and 
above it alland yet within it all. It is, of 
course, an ideal utterly beyond his reach 
which he thus sets before himself, a task im- 
possible of complete performance which he 
undertakes, but still to try and fail is better 
to his mind than not to try at all; for he has 
a radical horror of a narrow outlook and of a 
distorted field of vision; and so, by purging 
his mind of prejudice, and by doing his best 
to reduce at least to calculable proportions 
that terrific human egotism with which he 
was born and of which he would gladly rid 


himself, he hopes that he may make, 
at any rate, some general approach to 
an accurate and impartial judgment of 


proportions and relations, within and with- 
out his personality. The actual truth is his 
objective. ‘‘Be fair and accurate,’’ is his 
maxim. ‘‘Study the speculative humanist, 
and whatever side he takes do you take the 
opposite,”’ is not a bad rough and ready 
rule of practice forhim. ForlI think that 
by this time you will see that the sect of 
thoroughgoing humanists, to whom the uni- 
verse is but a little fringe around the bor- 
ders of the human soul, or at most a rind or 
envelope enclosing it, and who consequently 
tend to magnify to the uttermost the human- 
istic interest, are to the naturalist what the 
atheist is to the orthodox—natural and nec- 
essary falsifiers of the truth, perverters of 
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the judgment, still further weakening hu- 
man nature’s weakest side. 

Il am no skilled optician--I wish I were— 
but I have heredone the best I can, with the 
poorest tools and in so short a time, to make 
for you a lens which if vou will kindly fit it 
to theeyes may perhaps show you, if helped 
out by that sympathetic imagination to 
which I know that I shall not here appeal in 
vain, something of the appearance which 
things present to the unarmed vision 6f the 
trained and thinking naturalist. 

To begin with, let us take a look at our 
kind, and if you will allow me to use the 
idolater’s device, and to personify, for clear- 
ness’s sake, that great, formless, infinitely 
complicated thing which we call Nature, I 
should say that man is the pet child of this 
her earthly family. He is her youngest 
born on earth, her Benjamin, preferred by 
her above all his brethren. Hidden within 
her during that long, mysterious germinal 
time when he was merely: becoming man, 
cherished and nourished there by the secret 
forces of her being, drawing all his life from 
her bosom through his unremembered and un- 
recorded infancy; guarded, guided, checked, 
punished, trained by her firm but patient 
hand in the stormy period of a rude and bar- 
barous youth; strengthened, uplifted, taught, 
inspired by her wisdom, power, and beauty— 
when manhood dawned upon him, he turned 


upon her as he felt his strength grow 
within him, and called himself master; 
claimed her as his slave, his tool; denied 


her motherhood; called her at best foster- 
mother, alien nurse, and a hard one at that; 
thought his hcmea place of exile; dreamed 
out a cloudland paradise as his place of 
birth, and demanded divine honors from her 
and all hisbrethern. A spoiled child if ever 
there was one. A very extraordinary gen- 
ius, beyond a doulht, but still a monster of 
egotism, as I have said before. 

H- carries a curious, crooked little mirror 
in his ‘breast~—imagination is its name— 
given him by his mother on some forgotten 
birthday. From time to time he takes it 
out, flashes it proudly in her face, boasts to 
her and to himself of its possession, catches 
little fragmentary glimpses in it of what 
seem to be her form and features, finds 
them shifting behind its uneven surface into 
shapes and combinations new to him, calls 
himself creator there fore—plumes himself 
over her, the created one over her whose 
very breath is pure creative energy, in whose 
whole being not one thing is even a moment 
old, but all is made anew continuously. 

Still she remains his mother, helpful, 
strong, serene, with a patience which might 
seem indiffierence if we could believe that 
Nature can really be indifherent to anything, 
and remains his teacher and his mistress too. 
And slowly his sight strengthens and his 
mind matures as his. years increase. He 
sees the realm of nature open round’ him 
until he feels himself a lost speck in limit- 
less space; the substance of nature refines 
itself to his knowledge—vibrating molecule 
within the mass, dancing atom within the 
molecule, and this only a little vortex whirl 
in an ethereal medium—and he shrinks from 
the word matter and doubts if he should not 
say spirit instead; and the energy of nature, 
flashing from star to star, throbs also in his 
heart-beats, thrills along his nerves, and 
takes new form in his brain; and he wonders 
ifhe should not call that Life. 

This formless, boundless. penetrating, all- 
including. all-supporting. ever-acting some- 
thing to which we give the name of Nature, 


is not man’s handmaid then, but the sub- 


stance of his being, the medium of his 
thought, and also infinitely more. We mas- 
ter Nature and use her only as a blood cor- 
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puscle masters and uses me when it draws 
from the plasma in which it floats the ma- 
terials needed for its sustenance and growth; 
only as a tiny leaflet masters a great tree by 
holding fast to its stem and unfolding inthe 
sun, 

And here I feel obliged tocall attention, 
though regretfully, to the fact that from this 
particular part of space which is our tempo- 
rary point of view, looked at by the natural- 
istic eye or through our artificial substitute, 
the mere narrow Humanist seems to be a 
crude and imperfectly developed man, what 
a zodlogist would call an example of arrested 
development; one who might have become a 
naturalist if he had gone far enough, but 
who has stopped shortin the egoistic stage 
ofembryology, and has simply swollen up by 
the mere process of growth to a man’s pro- 
portions without taking any further steps in 
his individual evolution. But perhaps if 
we look at him later from some other side, 
we may see him ditferently. 


And now I| think we are prepared to deal 
intelligently with the question, What does 
the naturalist think of education? If it be 
true, as he feels himself quite competent to 
prove, although by an argument much too 
long to be presented here even inthe briefest 
Summary—if it be true that man has been 
gradually evolved, like other animals, rising 
by slow stages from the same lowly form of 
life in which all other forms began, and has 
come up all that long way in closest contact 
at every moment and in every point with the 
outer world, drawing into himself more and 
more of the substance and the energy of 
mature as a rising flame sucks up the 
fuel and draws in the air upon which its 
maintenance depends; if he has thus been 
framed and shaped and driven along and 
lifted up and held aloft by the play 
of mature’s forces, focused in him as 
the energy of the brain is focused in the 
thought—then this natural world of which 
he is himself but a highly differentiated por- 
tion, is sO important to him, from every 
point of view, that hecan only understand 
himselt by understanding that. Evenif his 
interest centers wholly in the immaterial 
aspects of his life, if he cares nothing for his 
body except as it ministers to his mind, yet 
that mind itself, as comparative psychology 
now teaches us (orat least the brain through 
which alone the mind can manifest itself), 
has also been evolved, and has gained its 
powers by slow degrees under the stimulus 
of necessities imposed upon him by his con- 
tact with the world. Itis because that con- 
tact has been incessant and compulsory and 
rich and varied and fruitful of experience, 
that he has learned to think and plan and 
reason andresolveand execute. His mental 
being has thus been in a sense compounded 
and his mental power shaped under the 
pressing exigencies of his developmental his- 
tory, as much as have the structure of his 
hand and the functions of hiseye. How can 
he understand that mental being thoroughly 
or appreciate these powers unless he under- 
stands that history? 


[tis an old proverb that necessity is the 
mother of invention; one which we may 
expand by saying that necessity is the 
mother of the power to invent, and our in- 
ventive powers have become so superior be- 
cause we are physically among the neediest 
of all animals. Our physical defects have 
forced us on to an extraordinary develop- 
ment of intellect. Turn out a man, for ex- 
ample, to face the world with only the in- 
telligence of a crayfish, and he would 
perish in a day, but the crayfish lives be- 
cause it has learned to react physiologic- 
ally, and hence, without intelligence, to 
conditions which a man, constructed 
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as fe is, can only meet by the use of 
mind and will. Take the matter of cloth- 
ing, aS an instance. The crayfish secretes 
upon his surface spontaneously and uncon- 
sciously an excellent and elegant coat and 
vest and a pair of pantaloons and two pairs 
of boots and three pairs of gloves and a cap, 
and spectacles as well, always of the same 
style, to be sure, but always a perfect fit, 
alike for both sexes, worn like a tramp’s un- 
til they are ready to drop off him; and then 
he finds a fresh suit made and fitted to take 
the place of the old. Man, on the other 
hand, who, through some unexplained pre- 
historic misadventure, long ago lost his good 
fur coat, the only one he had to his back, 
has ever since been forced to draw upon his 
ingenuity, his skill, his taste, and his indus- 
try to make good this phvsical deficiency in 
a way which we are all perfectly familiar 
with. And thus it is all around. 

Man can neither run like a hare, nor jump 
like a deer, nor kick like a horse, nor pull 
like an ox, nor hug like a bear, nor climb 
like a squirrel, nor creep like a serpent, nor 
smell like a hound, nor hear like an antelope, 
nor see like an eagle. His body is full of 
mechanical and physiological defects, some 
of them annoying merely, some of them fre- 
quently fatal tohim. He has come up out 
of the great battle for supremacy, the long 
unceasing struggle for existence, maimed 
and covered with wounds, with only his 
versatile hand and his flexible tongue to 
show as mechanical trophies of the contest; 
and even these would be wholly without 
special and peculiar value to him if it were 
not for his great complex brain. It is by 
his gcadually acquired capacity to fix in his 
memory the results of his experience, to 
utilize them in his thought, and to elaborate 
the products of his thinking in higher and 
higher forms of ideation that he has become 
so marvelously distinguished above all other 
beings known to him. Indeed it is decause 
we have been /fysica//y weak and dull that 
we have been od/iged to become mentally 
strong and keenand alert. Wehave learned 
from nature, as a rule, what necessity has 
compelled us to. From her’ boundless 
treasury of knowledge we have selected, 
from time to time, little except what we could 
use; and out of these materials, so chosen 
and so brought together, out of the fruits of 
this experience thus forced upon us by 
utilitarian considerations, we have been 
built up, we have furnished our minds and 
shaped our ideas and constructed our 
thoughts and our systems of thought and 
so have become what we are. 

Itis thus asearch for the practical which 
has guided the primitive man’s scrutiny of 
nature, just as it does that of the average 
farmer or business man to-day. As the 
Australian savage sees in the towering fern 
tree only the littleserpent gliding among its 
spreading fronds, and sees that only because 
itis good to eat, sothe common man tests 
great nature’s offerings with his tongue and 
with his teeth. 


‘*To some she is the goddess great, 
To some the milch-cow of the field; 
Their care is but to calculate 
ILow much butter she will yield.”’ 


And we need not take too high a.note of 
scorn as we think of this low view, for itis 
but natural. We must learn in order tolive, 
before we can live in order to learn. We 
need only remember the relative evolution- 
ary order and rank of these different motives. 
I mention these things here only to make 
one point in passing. Modern psychologists 
are substantially agreed that all our mental 
life as individuals, and certainly all the 
mental life of the race, is the elaborated 
product of the personal and the race ex- 
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perience. The richness of the one deter- 
mines thefullness of the other. Now the 
natural man, utilitarian savage as he is, 
and the ordinary civilized. man, usually 
less savage, indeed, but often 
more utilitarian, have been so cramped 
and hampered in the choices they have 
made of the objects of experience, and go 
prejudiced by their utilitarian—that is their 
humanistic—preferences and requirements, 
that the materials of knowledge, the first 
elements of their thought; have been picked 
up here and there, almost by chance, with- 
out plan or order or the requisite intelli- 
gence. Thecontents of their minds area 
hodge-podge of more or less incongruous 
and usually unorganized materials—mater- 
ials largely unorganizable, in fact, for them, 
because so heterogeneous and so little un- 
derstood. And the point I wish to make is 
this. If mankind has gained its present 
marvelous mental acquisitions by so desultory 
a method, what may we not hope for when 
we go to nature to /earn, and not to ge; 
when wecan sayto her, not ‘Give me this 
or that, that I may eat and drink and flay,” 
but ‘‘ Zeach me everything, that I may know?” 
‘‘Go back to Nature,’’ is the watchword of 
the naturalist, ‘‘trained and equipped for in- 


vestigation.”” Tosystematically, thoroughly, 
skillfully, exhaustively, thoughtfully—sci- 


entifically, in short—what has heretofore 
been done irregularly, clumsily,imperfectly, 
and with no intention of completeness. 
Leave the chance pickings of the river-bed 
to unskilled stragglers, and climb you the 
cliff and sink the shaft and plant the huge 
machine and draw the massive gold from 
Nature’s deep hid treasury, assured by the 
results already won that you shall thus en- 
rich your race beyond the wildest dreams of 
avarice,” The naturalist would make man 
poor, then, in his own conceit, only to en- 
rich him in reality; would curb his egoistic 
insolence only that, seeing how small a 
place he really fills in this boundless Uni- 
verse, he may learn without delay how best 
to make that place more worthy of his 
opportunities. 


It thus seems to us that any scheme of 
education or of life which tends to magnify 
unnecessarily the importance of the merely 
practical isa short-sighted scheme, tending 
to impoverish rather than enrich the mind. 
It further seems to us that any education 
which dulls our eyes, and which withdraws 
our thought and interest from the outer 
world and its significance, is not a good 
general education any more than a system 
of horticulture which should dwarf and 
deaden the root in order that more of the 
energy of the tree might be concentrated in 
the fruit would be a good horticultural 
system. 


How much pure pleasure we lose when we 
forfeit through our own stupidity, as we 
grow old, that human sympathy with the 
natural world which is Nature’s birthday 
gift to every child, only those can tell who 
have been more fortunate; those in whom 
the fancy and imagination of the child have 
been fused and mingled with the thought 
and knowledge of the man. Let us take a 
black beetle under astone as a sort of Her- 
cules toe from which to judge of Hercules. 
It is a dull and perhaps disgusting 
object to one who knows nothing of it; but 
what is it to the naturalist? In the first 
place itis a quaint, excessively curious little 
man. What kind of a man to himself,—to his 
own consciousness, that is,— we cannot possi- 
bly imagine. Butnevertheless he shows by 
hisactions and by hisstructure unmistakeable 
if mysterious traits of likeness to ourselves, 
but still, soodd. He wears his bones out- 
side his body like an overcoat, and runs 
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along bottom side up with his heart upon 
his back and his spinal cord between his 
legs. His ears are borne at the end of his 
nose, and that is a pair of many.jointed 
spikes. His voice is simply a creak in his 
pack, and his eyes are set inside his head 
and ook through two transparent places in 
his skull. He flies with an old pair of gills, 
and breathes through a double row of eyelet 
holes worked in the sides of his body. 

And yet he longs and loves and hates and 
fears and knows, at least in a way, and somie- 
times evidently forgets wnat he has just done 
as well as the thing he meant to do next. 
And in this how like a man! 


And when we look at him  scientifically— 
not in himself alone, that is, but in his re- 
lations to other things—he is a little crevice 
inthe black wall of ignorance which shuts 
us in, through which we may look out upon 
a multitude of things not visible to us from 
any other point of view. This is why the 
student brings his eye so near and looks so 
long andearnestly. Heis not looking a/ the 
crevice; he is looking ¢Ahrough it at what lies 
outside. Heis looking with his mind, not 
with his eyes alone; and the more he knows 
already, the more he now may see that he 
did not know before. 


in comparison with the highest animals, 
this one is a physiological curiosity, He 
has a definite blood circulation but no ves- 
sels to convey the blood; and an elaborate 
and perfect respiration, but neither gill nor 
lung, unless we call the whole of him a lung. 
He is a marvel of delicate and complicated 
structure, beside which a model locomotive 
engine which could stand upon a penny 
would be a crude and clumsy thing. He is 
the scene of an intense and incessant phys- 
ical and chemical activity; an organized 
whirland dance of molecules and atoms, a 
vivid but orderly play of the most varied 
natural forces, and saturated in every cell 
and fibre with the great mystery of life, 
guided and preserved by the still greater 
mystery of consciousness. And lastly he 
is the final issue and elaborated product 
of a long line of evolution, extending back 
so far that we know nothing of its beginning 
and can barely guess at the main features of 
its course. Indeed, he is a living sphinx, 
proposing riddle after riddle to us which no 
man can guess. There are thousands of 
men inthis world who would gladly give ten 
years of their own earthly lives to be permit- 
ted to spend one hour in this beetle’s brain, 
if they might thus learn how he seems with- 
in himself and how the world seems to him. 

| know very well how inadequate a hint I 
have here given you of the interest and im- 
portance attaching to a general knowledge 
of even one poor little beetle, and especially 
inadequate because I have spoken of it sim- 
ply as a thing by itself, whereas its greatest 
interest appears when we consider it as a 
fragment merely of an infinitely greater 
Whole. One would think but little of Her- 
cules’ foot if he did not remember that it was 
the foot of Hercules, a part of the massive 
frame of the great living hero; and so we 
know but little of any living thing until we 
realize that it is an active organ of a living 
Whole, knit by innumerable ties of action 
and reaction to other things, living and with- 
out life, performing a function for that 
whole, just as the whole performs innumer- 
able functions in part forit. But, appeal- 
ing again to that sympathetic imagination on 
Which I have been depending all along, I 
beg you now to try to see how this world 
would seem to usif the inner heart and ac- 
tion of every object were penetrated and 
laid bare by the light of knowledge and a dis- 
ciplined imagination. I am sure that we 
could never turn from it again as a thing 
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indifferent to us, but that the days of a 
monkish concentration in the narrow human 
sphere would be gone for us forever. 
Especially would this be true if we had 
learned habitually to remember that each of 
us and all of us together are associated items 
of the same great Reality—companions are 
we tothe clod, and brother to the worm— 
merely brighter points of light set in Na- 
ture’s mighty temple; fed by the same fuel 
as they, fanned by the same air though 
doubtless standing somewhat nearer to the 
great high altar on whose lofty summit glows 


the giant flame at which all our lesser lights 
were lit, 
heise eee 


Che home 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Love shall lift us all despair above. 
fMPon.—Every good deed adds a light to the human 
face. 
Tues.—F rom our grief is born the trust no misery 
can mar. 
Wied.—Our souls cry out for Truth. 
Tbur.—Love is a master strong. 
¥F ri.—O friendly eyes hold summer safe for me. 
Sat.—There’s enough to co, to the dullest ken, 
In the great world’s paths spread wide 
abroad. 
Celia Thaxter. 
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My First Pocket. 


BY SARAH SHERWOOD. 


‘‘How strange it is,’’ remarked a lady the 
other day, ‘‘that so few grown people can or 
will understand the desires and ambitions of 
childhood. Never shall | forget my first and 
greatest ambition. It wasthat I might have 
a dress witha pocket init. The other girls 
had them, and why could notl? In vain I 
had asked for it. Mother always said, 
‘There is no use in little girls having pock- 
ets. They put everything in them, and tear 
their dresses off the belts.’ I protested that 
J would not, but all to no purpose. 

‘‘At last, when a beautiful pinkcalico, in 
spite of my pleadings, was made without a 
pocket, I determined to have one at all haz- 
ards—and did. Islyly took the sleeve from 
an old out-grown dress and cut what to me 
seemed a very nice pocket, and sewed it in 
my new dress. Ithen put into my precious 
pocket my pencils, five in all, a small china 
doll, a rubber ball, a tin box for my gum, 
and a big horse chestnut. How proud I 
felt, when I thought how I would show the 
girls that I had a pocket too, even though it 
did not set just as I would like to have it. 
If I could only get away without letting 
mother find it out, I would be all right. 

‘‘But, alas! as I was slipping stealthily 
from the house, mother called, ‘Come here, 
Janie.’ I obeyed reluctantly. ‘What in 
the world is the matter with your dress?’ 
said she, giving it alittle jerk, and, as she 
discovered the pocket, ‘Oh!’ Then looking 
at me thoughtfully, gravely, for a moment, 
she said, ‘Janie, go and put on your old 
dress.’ With burning cheeks, and wildly 
beating heart I left her, wondering why she 
did not scold. 

‘(When I came home at noon mother met 
me atthe door, and said kindly, ‘My little 
daughter may wear her new dress this after- 
noon.’ Wonderingly I went to my room to 
change my dress, when—joy of joys! mother 
had taken out my miserable pocket, and 
sewed a nice new one in just like the dress, 
and then carefully transferred the contents 
of the old pocket to the new one. . 

‘‘Mine was one of the best of mothers, 
but never before or since did she do a kinder 
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act than when she fixed her daughter’s 
pocket. In her busy life she had never be- 
fore realized the wants of childhood. 

‘On that day began the growth of a purer, 
more unselfish love between mother and 
me.”’ 

oe 


Books. 


Never, under any circumstances, read a 
bad book; and never spend a serious hour in 
reading a second-rate book. No words can 
overstate the mischief of bad reading. 

A bad book will often haunt a man his 
whole life long. It is often remembered when 
much that is better is forgotten; it intrudes 
itself at the most solemn moments, and con- 
taminates the best feelings and emotions. 
Reading trashy, second-rate books is a griev- 
ous waste of time also. 

In the first place, there are a great many 
more first-rate books than ever you can 
master; and in the second place, you cannot 
read an inferior book without giving up an 
opportunity of reading a good one. 

Books, remember, are friends; books effect 
character; and youcan as little neglect your 
duty in respect of this as you can safely ne- 
glect any other moral duty that is cast upon 
you. — Coleridge. 
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Two Birds. 


A yellow bird in a gilded cage 
Ata sunlit window hung; 
Some sparrows out on the snowy ledge 


To its stormy shelter clung. 


‘Oh, happy birds, so bright and free,”’ 
The one sang from his swing, 
‘*To fly away to the top of a tree 
Like you, like you, how glad I'd be; 
For my cage is small, 
And I’m tired of it all, 


With naught to do but to sing.” 


“Oh, happy bird, socosy and warm,”’ 
The sparrows chirped from the snow, 
‘To live in a cage all safe trom harm, 
With crumbs in plenty, without alarm, 
How nice it would be; 
Don’t you hear and see 
Out here how the cold winds blow?’’ 


So the sparrows longed for the gilded swing, 
The canary to be free, 
Yet the sparrows never a note could sing 
To keep in time to the swaying ring, 
And the yellow bird 
Iiad never heard 
The winter wind in a leafless tree. 


And so, dear child, these little birds, 

Content not with their lot, 
In coveting each his neighbor’s good, 

His own sweet good forgot. 

Scattered Seeds. 
said caai dale ia 

PeRcIVAL LOweELL, author of a book on 
Japan, entitled ‘*The Soul of the Far East,’’ 
has been enlightening Lowell Institute au- 
diences by revealing the mysteries of Japan- 
ese occultism and he has donated funds for 
the extension of a branch of the Harvard 
Observatory to be located in Arizona, The 
expedition is considered very important. 
Mr, Lowell, besides furnishing the funds for 
the expedition, will also accompany it. He 
is a grand nephew of the founder of the 
Lowell Institute, and has, apparently, the 
same zeal for social and educative advance- 
ment and the same liberality of mind that 
marked his illustrious ancestor. Mr. Lowell 
has traveled extensively (as also did John 
Lowell, the founder of the Institute), and 
his interests includeastronomy asa specialty. 
The lectures he is now giving on occultism 
as practiced in Japan draw crowded houses 
to Huntington Hall, | 
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Wotes from the Ficld — 


Chicago. 
Unity CitkcH: Merwin-Marie Snell will 
preach at Unity Church on the morning of 
the 22d inst. on the subject of ‘‘Our Duty 


to the New Age.’’ Prof. Snell (who is a 


grandson of Gerard Hallock and a grand 
nephew of the late Prof. Snell, of Amherst, 
and of William Cullen Bryant) has for some 
years enjoyed a considerable reputation as a 
writer and lecturer on scientific, religious, 
philosophical, educational and literary sub- 
jects, and especially on matters connected 
with the Oriental religions, and the general 
science of hierology. 

He has occupied a somewhat unique po- 
sition in the field of religious thought, as for 
fifteen years he has been a contributor to 
magazines and other periodical literature of 
the must diverse kinds, and representing the 
most hostile sects and schools of thought: 
Unitarian, Congregationalist, 
Catholic, Atheistic, 
scientific, and purely secular and literary. 


Presbyterian, 
Jewish, ‘Theosophical, 

His most recently published articles are in 
the March #idblical World and the April 
Arena. | 

He has had quite a varied experience —as 
Secretary to Senator Miller, of California; 
clerk of the United States Senate Commit- 
tee of the Revision of the Laws; statistician 
in the United States Fish Commission; edi- 
tor of Government publications; representa- 
tive of the Smithsonian Institution at the 
New Orleans expvsition; specialist in the 
scientific service of the government; teacher 
of philosophy and anthropology; secretary 
to Bishop Keane; instructor in hierology and 
the history of religions; lecturer on oriental 
religions and the philosophy of religions, 
scientific and medical translator from the 
Latin, French, German and Italian; and ed- 
itor of the Oriental Review. 


of Human Knowledge,” published in 1891, 


founders of the society for Philosophical In- 
quiry in that city. 


pagan theologies, especially those of Catholi- 
cism and Hinduism, and of the leading Eu- 
ropean and Oriental philosophies; and _ is 
thoroughly conversant with all the advanced 
schools of modern thought. 


His ‘*‘Hundred Theses on the Foundations 


was considered by many students of philoso- 
phy here and abroad, as an important and 


training, and is a member of many of the 
leading scientific bodies of the country, includ- 
ing the American Association and the Philoso- 
phical, Anthropological and Biological socie- 


ties of Washington. He was also one of the 


A paper on the early development of re- 
ligious thought prepared by him for an inter- 
national scientific congress held at Paris in 
1888 was pronounced by the Marquis de 
Nadaillac and other eminent anthropologists, 
a pioneer work which would place land 
marks for those who might come after him in 
the same field. It led to an extended dis- 


the Comte de Maricourt on the relation be- 
tween Christianity and Buddhism. 

In the summer of 1893 Prof. Snel] came to 
Chicago to assist Dr, Barrows in the prepara- 
tions for the World’s Parliament of Religions. 
He presided over the Scientific Section of 
that body and over several of its overflow 
meetings. He presented before the Scien- 
tific Section a number of papers on subjects 
connected with the science of religions, and 
delivered before the Parliament the closing 
oration, on ‘**The Religion of the Future” 
(published in full in Zhe Open Court, Oct. 
5, 1893.) 

Mr. Snell has long 
philosophical system, 


taught a_ religio- 
the corner-stone of 
which is the essential veracity of the human 
intellect and the essential goodness of the 
human will, and therefore the underlying 
truth and goodness of all 


philosophies, 


religions and 
This principle is developed in 
the nine articles of the Dionysian Creed, 
adopted by the Dionysian Society, an as- 
sociation organized among his followers in 
Washington in the Spring of 1893 for the 
purpose of promoting Universal Religious 
Unity by means of ‘‘the friendly and sym- 
pathetic study and use of all the thought and 
experience of all times, places, peoples and 
classes.’’ He was made President of the 
“Congress on Ways and Means of Universal 
Religiuos Unity” held on the days immediate- 
ly preceding and following the close of the Par- 
liament of Religions, and chairman of the 
World’s committee, 
charged with perpetuating its work, under 
the direction of which the “World’s Unity 
League’’ and the ‘*World’s Religious Parlia- 
ment Extension’’ are being organized, 


Congress Auxiliary 


Detroit, Mich. 

Miss H. G. Putnam, the Missionary of the 
Liberal Faith in the Northwest, is helping on 
a very promising movement at this place. 
She is giving just now a series of sermons in 


Church and ending with Universalists and 


G. 
Geneva, Ill. 


He is master of nearly al] Christians and 


the morning, on the different denominations 
of Christians, beginning with the Catholic 


Unitarians; while, on the corresponding eve- 
ning, she speaks on such subjects as Conver- 
sion, Right and Wrong, Sanctification, “To 
thine own self be true,’’ Agnostics and Infi- 
dels, Law and Love, and Sabbath-keeping. 


The Geneva Rebublican of April 7, has|ing devotional meetings every Sunday even- 
a two column report of asermon by Mrs.|ing with an average attendance of 40, bus 


movement. The same paper also has the 


following notice of a recent entertainment: 
. The entertainment given by the young 


The lively, interesting fun of ‘*A Box of 
Monkeys’* was brought out admirably with- 
out overdoing a single line or slighting any 
part of the ‘‘business.”” The characters 
were well suited to the young folks as se- 
lected and the set parlor scene was nicely ar- 
ranged and looked well. 

Financially, too, the affair was a success, a 
little over $50.00 being derived from the sale 
of tickets. The young people have been 
urged to repeat the play, and have finally de- 
cided to do su. An organ, piano and vocal 
concert will precede the play, and all together 


Re 
To Introduce 


METCALF 


people of the Unitarian church last Friday LINEN 
evening was excellent toa high degree, In 
brief, it is fair to say thata smoother dramatic WRITING PAPER 


entertainment was never witnessed in Geneva. | [The finest made—for Polite Correspondence) 


WE WILL SELL FOR 


75 cents 


2 Quires [72 Sheets] ang 
nvelopes to match of Three 
Fashionable Sizes, assorteg 
i2 sheets of Azure and }, 
sheets of Cream of each size 


METCALF 


STATIONERY Co. 
136 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
Regular retail price for 
this package is $1.50. 


will make an evening of special pleasure and 

enjoyment. G, 
La Porte, Ind. 

The people here have decided to open 

their church for the rest of the year on Sun- 

day evenings. Mr. Fenn, of Chicago, will 

conduct the services there on the 5th. 


McMillin, Wash. 


and oyster supper, whose proceeds were not 
large but whose social and moral effect will 
long be felt for good. Greer 
preaches here every Sunday to about forty 


persons. 


Rev. Mr. 


Mt.Pleasant, Mich. 
The past week aseries of mission meetings 
have been held at Unity Chapel in Mt. 
conducted 
Bartlett of Kalamazoo, and Mr. H. D. 
Johnston of Grand Rapids. Much interest 
has been evinced by the people of the lib- 
eral belief since the beginning of the mis- 


sion, and a sufficient amount of money has 


Pleasant, by Miss Caroline J]. 
y } 


been raised to secure a minister. Through 
the kindly interest and untiring efforts of 
Miss Bartlett, the woman’s society has been 
reorganized with an increase of eight new 
members; her cheering words and _ heartfelt 
zeal have encouraged us to put forth our 
strongest efforts to promote the growth of 
the liberal church in this city and todo all 
we can for the good of those around us. 
We cannot fully express our appreciation 
for Miss Bartlett’s efforts in our behalf, but 
we wish through the columns of UNITY to 
offer her our sincere and grateful thanks. 
SECRETARY UNITY CIRCLE. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Rev. H. T. Secrist has been making ‘‘a 
fresh study of the New Testament” with his 
people during the past twelve evenings, go- 
ing from Mark, through Luke, Matthew and 
John, and all the rest of the books, to Revela- 
tion; and we learn that the study has been 
very profitable and interesting. The sec- 
tions of the Unity Club are just finishing 
their full and elaborate courses in American 


History and Evolution. But perhaps the 
most striking result of the new life and 


growth now characterizing this society is to 

be seen in the Sunday-school, which is now 

admirably organized and numbers over ten 

times as many members as it did three or four 

years ago. G. 
: Oak Park, Ill. 

The recent annual parish meeting of 
Unity church, Oak Park, Ill. ,showed all the 
departments of the society to be in flourish- 
ing condition. Three auxiliary organizations 
have been formed during the year, making 
nine in all now connected with the church. 
The Sunday-school reported 120 scholars, 
with a balance in the treasury of $250; the 
Ladies’ Union has received and expended 
abou t $400, and has $125 on hand; the 
Young People’e Union has been active, hold- 


‘Don't 
Lose Your Temper 


Because your Shirt does not fit you properly, 


Write Us 


And we will mail you Price List and Samples of 
White or Fancy Shirtings, with instructions for 
The little congregation here held a social]self-measurement, by which we will make to order 


PERFECT FITTING SHIRTS. 
CHAS. SCHUSTER, 


MEN’S FURNISHER and SHIRT MAKER, 
66 *d4am3 St., CHICAGO. 


el 


Telephone 341 Main. 


The John Jones 
Clothes Cleaning and Repairing 


Establishment, 
LLOYD G6. WHEELER, Prop, 


The Proper Renovation of 
Gentlemen’s Clothing 
Our Exclusive Business. 


119 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, 


ART FLORAL CO, 


Choice Cut Flowers, 
Decorative Plants. 

All kinds of Garden Work. 
Choice Roses. 


3911 COTTAGE GROVE AVE. 


Tel. Oakland 845 Beench No. G Forty-Third St. 


Established 1845. 


— 


THE GREAT AMERICAN 


Steam Carpet and Lace Cleaning Works. 


Carpets Taken Up, Cleaned and Laid, 
Carpets Renovated on the Floor, 

Rugs and Drapery a Specialty. 
Latest Improved Carpet Cleaning Machine, 
Ladies’ Garments ( leaned and Dyed. 


ONLY Frest-CLass Wok, NICHOLAS AUW, 


Telephone, South 803. 
141 EK. Twentieth St., CHICAGO. 


—_—_  &: 


J. G@ GLINNIN, © 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


ELGIN DAIRY MILK and GREAM 


2735 INDIANA AVENUE, 
CHICAGO. 


INSTRUMENTS ©°:-232" PHOTOGRAPHY! 


Amateur or Professional work, at moderate = 
Address GEORGE WALE, MarkKsBoro, New Jersey: 


A. B. RUSS & CO. 


UNDGRTARERS, 


161 Twenty-Second Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Woolley in deprecation of the A. P, A.|Jiness and social meetings monthly; it has- 
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~ INSTRUCTIONS 
FREE! 


ON 


ART EMBROIDERY 


AT OUR 


ART PARLORS, 
185-187 WABASH AVENUE, 


Wheeler & Wilson Mig. Co. 
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For Fine Tailoring at Lowest Prices Visit 


M.GUTTIMANN, 
FINE TAILORING, 
2901 Cottage Grove Ave., CHICAGO. 


~ BOYDSTON BROS. 


UNDERTAKERS. 


LADY ASSISTANTS. 


3975 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Tel. Oakland 842. CHICAGO. 


Death to High Prices! 
Buy Direct from the Factory 


and save agents’ and canvass- 
= ers’ commissions. Hereafter 
we shall sell the Majestic di- 
rect to theconsumer at factory 
cost. The Majestic is recog- 
“ nized as the best machine for 
family use, and has always 
= been sold by our agents for 
= #60. For a limited time we 
=- shall sell it for $22 and furnish 
ce all attachments free of charge. 

~_ Shipped on approval any- 
~hers. Send for a samnvle of its work and catalogue. 


FREE Columbian half dollar every pur- 
chase next sixty days. 


THE TILTON MFG. CO., 275 Wabash Av., Chicago. lil. 


CALIFORNIA. 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY. 


It has no equal. 40,000 acres of the finest 
lands for farming or deciduous fruits now 
open for settlement. North central San 
Bernardino County, main line railroads, 
$22 per acre with perpetual water rights. 
Terms 14 cash, balance 3, 6 and 8 years at 
6 percent. Getin on the ground floor, for 
prices will surely advance 14,000 acres 
already taken for actual settlement. 

EXCURSION APRIL sth. 


Southern California Improvement Go. 
C. N. LOUCKS & CO., 


Genera! Agents, 
100 Washington St. 


Cin Tues 


oO ARTY os 5 


Room 1108. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, GRE: NF'ELD. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIPLS. 


A liberal education with good home influence 
Reference: JAd. uv. PARSONS, 
[E.E. Hare, D.D. Principal 


POW DEK POINT SCHOOL, 


DUXBURY, J ASS. 


The Powder Point Hall is now added to thre other 
uildings, and its novel arralyement is well 
adapted to the school, with its individual teaching 
and home lite for the boys. 


B. KNAPP. S R 


rred who can 


a week can be made 
working for us. Parties 


also given several entertainments and has 
$50 in its treasury. The parish revenues 
amounted to $3,500. All bills have been 
promptly met and $100 has been added to 
the salary of the pastor, Rev. Mr. Johonnot. 
Eighteen new families have joined the so- 
ciety during the year. Without a dollar of 
debt and with prospects of a large growth) 
Unity church hopefully greets the next year 


Quincy, Ill. 

We cut the following from the Dai/y /Jour- 
nal of March 26th: 

The Unitarian church was beautifully dec- 
orated with flowers yesterday. ‘The picture 
was a delight to the eye, and the fragrance 
ofthe flowers sweet to the nostrils, the best 
musical program was rendered that we ever 
heard in a Quincy church. 

But there was a double treat for those who 
attended the Unitarian church yesterday. 
The music delighted the ear and ihe soul, 
and the sermon was a rich treat to the in- 
tellect. The subjectofthe sermonwas: ‘A 
Study on Death.’’ Of course it was handled 
in a highly original and very able manner. 
It is unnecessary to say this to those who 
know Mr. Bradley. It is very difficult to 
give any sort of a synopsis of one of Mr. 
Bradley's sermons, because he boils it down 
to the bottom in writing it. We offered to 
put Mr. Bradley’s sermon into the hands of 
100,000 persons, but he said ‘‘no.’’ He is 
When the writer told 


him that it was a good thing he replied that 


not satished with. it. 


it was on a great theme. The sermon is all 


and everything that up-to-date science can 
give on the subject of death and immortality. 
Itis a mighty theme—and one of intense 
interest when handled in an intellectual way. 
According to Mr. Bradley’s philosophy 
death isa most blessed function of nature, 
and the soul is immortal. 


Rochester, New York, 
PLYMOUTH CHURCH, always liberal in its 
tendencies, has recently adopted a bond of 
union which marks a great step in advance. 
It is so framed as to embrace all of liberal 


faith, regardless of creed. The new bond of 


union follows: 


The objects of this church are: 
‘Lo promote that reasonable religion which 
Jesus taught and lived. 
To secure increasing recognition of the 
brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of 
God. 
To discover truth and dispel ignorance and 
superstitution, and to bring about improved 
social conditions. 


To the furtherance of these objects, in a 
spirit of mutual friendship, we pledge our 
earnest efforts, 
them, according to our ability, our time, 
money and talents. 


Articles thirteen and fifteen of the manual 
are as follows: 


‘The communion shall be celebrated on the 
first Sundays in January, April, July and 
October, with the understanding that it shall 
not be obligatory. Baptism will be adminis- 
tered to adults requesting it and to children 
whose parents desire it. The form will be 
determined by the preference of the candidate 
[t is not to be regarded as binding on anyone. 


bers by vote of the church and by subscrib- 
ing to the bond of union.— Zhe J/idings. 


Santa Barbara, Cal. 


tions of Rev F. I 
to this coast on an ‘extended vacation. 


Homer, 


12.00 TD $35. 


the count 
few vacanc es in towns and cities. 
bortunit 


May be used to good advantage. B. F. JOHN 
: lth and Main Streets. Richmond, Va. 


irnish a horse and travel through 
; @ team, though, is not necessary. A 
Ps Men an:'t women 
k00d character will find this an exceptional op- 

y for profitable employment. 5S are boars 


. | Saying **good-by,’ 


and promise to devote to 


Persons may be proposed to the church for| ars from a large audience which packed the 
membership on application to the pastor or church. 
prudential committee, and on approval by the : pe 
prudential committee they may become mem- | "ation and with complete finish. 


For two months just passed Unity Church] the cast: 
has enjoyed a rare opportunity in the ministra-| John Perrybiugle (a carrier), 
who has come]::**::*:::: 
His Mr. ‘Tackleton (a toy dealer)..... 
first service here was a very quiet church|Caleb Plummer (his man) 
wedding at early morning. Then followed|Old Gentleman.,.......... Lewis F. Mason 
a mostinteresting lecture on James Russell May Fielding........ 
Lowell, before **Unity Club,” and later he 
officiated with words of consolation, im-|Mrs, Fielding.... 


of a dearly beloved and deeply mourned 
mem ber 
Ford. 


of our society, Henry Chapman 
His stay with us has been a constant 
delight, his genial presence, sympathy and 
kindness found a warm welcome in our social 
life; while every Sunday sermon has left its 
impress upon all who listened, and will long 


be remembered as “red-letter-days.”’ In 


’ I] think every one felta 
and the last 
its spiritual uplifting and its true ring of our 
liberal faith, will remain with the benediction, 
in every heart, a lasting and loving mem- 
ory. 


a personal loss; sermon, with 


Sacramento, Cal. 


Easter Sunday gave us the largest congre- 
gation we have had this year, the hall being 
well filled. The floral decorations were un- 
expectedly beautiful, and the music rendered 
by the choir, under the leadership of Dr. C. 
T. Milliken, from Mendelssohn, 


Buck, was highly appreciated. 


Mozart and 
The sermon 
1 “Science and a Future Life” was in part 
published by the Aecord-Union. In the Sun- 
day-school fifty potted plants were distributed 
to the children as mementoes of the day, to 
be kept until next Easter. 
amounted to $45. 


The offering 


A Unity Club has lately been organized, 
and the first meeting was held last evening at 


Hall, 


Two papers of very high order were read by 


Steinway twenty-five being present. 


Miss Virna Woods and Dr, H. D’Arcy 
Powers. The club will meet every Monday 
evening, and. starts out with very flattering 


prospects of success. The woman’s society 


will hold a cake and candy sale on Saturday, 
March 31.——Pacific Unitarian, 


Topeka, Kan. 
The subjects of Mr. Wyman’s sermons dur 
ing April are ‘**When the Light Within Be 
comes Darkness,” ‘‘Surely the Lord is in 
this Place and I Knew it Not,’’ ‘Should 
Unitarians Discard the Name Christian?” 
‘*Ye Were Bought With a Price,’’ and ‘‘Sin- 
cerity of Character.” G. 


Wilmington, Del. 


Rev. A. T. Bowser was installed as Minis- 


ter of the First Unitarian Church Friday 


evening, April 6th. Rev. Jas. 


H. Hodgins, 
preached the sermon. 


Chicago. 


THIRD CHURCH: We clip the following 


from the Chicago Awening /Journa/ of April 


gth: Warren Dra- 
matic Club gavea truly remarkable and _ fin- 
ished performance of **The Cricket on the 
Hearth’? at the Third Unitarian Church. 
This club of young, enthusiastic lovers of 
histrionics has been heard of before, and 
favorably, but only in lighter work. At the 
last performance they tried their strength in 
larger work and triumphed, proving fully 
equal to the play, which is one that de- 
mands force and finish and will tax any com. 
pany. 

The club had decided to have nothing 
more to do with common farces and such 
things, because even if done well they were 
sill not worth doing. It was a good move, 
and the young actors maintained their views 
in a way that drew alternately laughter and 


Every part was carried out with its due val- 
To partic- 
ularize names would be hardly fair, because, 
though some parts were more difficult than 
others, each one was as successful as any 
other in its own place, The following was 


she apeden Carlton 5. Badger 


sage eS Herbert E. Skinner 
..Clinton F. Blake 


.Miss Ruth D. Blake 
LS re Terr Miss Mabel M. Sampson 
Bertha (a blind girl) Miss Helle G. Scribner 
.Miss Gertrude E. Skinner 


pressive, heartfelt and sincere, at the burial Tilly Slowboy ....... Miss Rachel F. Blake 


No Wonder 
He Dreads It, 
if his house is cleaned 
in the old-fashioned, 
tearing-up way. Why 
cant a man’s wife 
use Pearline for clean. 
ing house, and let him 
keep comforta- 


y & Pls ble? That's all 
she needs— 


Pearline and water—to make 
it an easy thing (and a quick 
one,) both for herself and for 
everybody around her. Every- 
thing in the house, from cellar 
to attic, can be cleaned best 
with Pearline. Besides, with 
your paint and wood-work and 
such things, youll save a lot 
of wear that comes from use- 


less scrubbing. 
Beware of imitations. 410 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


TPE BERLITZ 


School of Languages, 


Chicago, Auditorium; 

Boston, 154 Tremont St.; Philadelphia, Betz Build- 
ing; Paris, 21 Rue Tronchet: New York, Madison 
Square; St. Louis, Odd Fellows’ H:«ll; Washing- 
ton, 723 r4th St., N. W.; Berlin, 113 Leipziger St. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD is based on a sys- 
tem of language instruction generally called 
the ‘** Natural Method.’’ In it the pupil is 
acquainted with the foreign tongue, not by 
translation, but by conversaticnal exercises in 
the new language. TRIAL LESSON FREE. 
Send for Circular. 


LE FRANCAIS—A Monthly Magazine con- 
taining the most interesting modern French Com- 
edies, Novels, Anecdotes, Etc.; also treatises and 
exercises onthe difficulties of French Grammar 
pronuncia-tion and idioms. Send for sample copy. 


No Pain! No Gas! 


SPEGIALISTS IN THE PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION OF TEETH, 


$8.00 
Wy fines Oe 


NO STUDENTS—Only trained special- 
ists employed. No charge for extracting 
when teeth are ordered. 12 Chairs. 


BOSTON DENTAL PARLORS, 


146 State St. 


Ladies in attendance, 
Open evenings till1o, Sundays 9 to 4. 


Set of 
Teeth.. 


Telephone, Main 659. 


FOR BEAUTY 


For comfort, for improvement of the com- 


plexion, use only Pozzoni’s Powder; there is 
e 
THE LARGEST 
Purest. Bell i Bi (Copper an and Tir.) 
Benito or Price and Oats 
CHIAIN AND CHARM FROZ Witt! EVO Warci 
Cut this out and send it to us with 
(”? ee fxil mame and address, and we 
of gl-* richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
yi zit by express for examination, and if 
3" any $25.00 gold watch pay our sample 
~ price, $3.50, end itis yours, Wesend 
} vou can retura if at any time within 
Rew ove war if not ‘satisfactory, and if 
Seay will vive you One Free, Write at 
Pay once, as we shall =e on angen 
THE NATIONAL. M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO.., 


TABLISHMENT MANUF 
SHURGH BELLS osc: 
in The Werld. 
WeS8n ANE BELL FOUNDRY. BALTIMORE. MPD. 
A fine 14k gold pla- 
ase ted w: atch to every 
con reader of this paper. 
‘6S willsend you one of these elegant, 
you think it is equal in appearance to 
with the watch our guarantee that 
29 vou sell or cause the sale of six we 

for 60 davs only. 

$4 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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April 19, 1894. 


DWV 
CAN BE RELIED UPON. 


When you start out on a Columbia, 
you come home on it. 
The fact that it is impossible to ascertain 
& the quality of a bicycle by a casual examina- 
jo tion should be 2 sufficient reason for buying a , 
iG wheel with a reputation. ‘2a 
\j There is no wheel that has been before the public so x mw 
long, none that stands or ever stood so high, none so well 4 © 
guaranteed, none whose guarantee is so substantial and so 
liberally interpreted, none so safe to buy as a Columbia. 


With Columbias listed at $125, few riders will be so unwise as to invest in lower grade bicycles, 
POPE MFG. CO., 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Hartford. 


FLORIST 


A choice selection of FRESH CUT FLOWERS con- 
stantly on hand. Floral Designs of every description. 
PLANT DECORATION A SPECIALTY. 


~ 
= \) 
“3 
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Catalogue free at our agencies, 
or mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 


S. MUIR, 


GREENHOUSES: 


3530-3532 Michigan Ave. | 


TELEPHONE, OAKLAND 319. 


“THE JEWS and JESUS” 


A DISCOURSE BY Dr. E. G. HIRSCH. 


In Pamphlet form, 32 pp., . Per copy 5 cents. 


——FOR SALE BY—— 


BLOCH & CO. 175 Dearborn=-st., CHICAGO. 


A CHORUS OF FAITH 


THE PARLIAMENT OF RELIGIONS. 


By JENKIN LLOYD JONES, 


Pastor of All-Souls Church, Chicago. 


A beautiful book, the handsomest volume the Parliament has 
produced. It shows the essential unity of all religious faith by set- 
ting forth the best and highest thoughts expressed by 


115 Representatives of the Various Religions of the World. 


FORTY PAGES are given to the Opening Addresses. 
THIRTY PAGES to the Farewells. 
The rest of the {67 extracts, varying from half a page to seven 


or eight pages (Dr. Hirsch’s) in length, wnich make up the book, are 
arranged under seven heads— 


Harmony of the Prophets. 
Unity in Ethics. | 
The Soul. 


Holy Bibles. 
Brotherhood. 

The Thought of God. 
The Crowning Day. 


Each of these is preceded by an appropriate poetical extract. 
The book is carefully indexed and contains several short appendices 
on topics connected with the Parliament 


Cloth, Gilt Top; 333 Pages; Price, $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


Unity Pusnisuine Co. 


175 Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO. 


spperst OS UNO CRICEGE, Vie i eric Cos es cwecen 
Miss Aurelia M, Salisbury. 

The club has been asked to repeat the per- 
formance at Evanston and at Hull House in 
the city, and expects todo so. 


Se 


Whe Sunday School 


Contributions from Individuals. 
Previously acknowledged: $43. Sent in 
since then, for annual membership, by Miss 
Harriet Tolman, Boston, Mass; Mrs. W. C, 


Dow, Chicago; Mrs. H. Bowning, Basco, 
Wis; Mrs. Dora Cavan, Cleveland, Ohio: 
Miss Juniata Stafford, Chicago; Mrs. V. M. 
Richardson, Princeton, Ill; Lena L. Wood, 


Monmouth, Ill., $7. 


The Right Method of Teaching our Sunday 


Schools. 
The following is an extract from the 
newspaper report of an address’ de- 
livered by Kev. L. J. Duncan sat 


Sterling, Ill., April 5th. 
Cramming the child-mind with a 
facts 


lot of 


in Jewish history and clogging his 


memory with a mass of irrelevant 


matter 
out of Jewish literature, is not giving the 
childan education in religion and morals, 
The child’s mind must be awakened and in- 


terested in what is in himself, and near him- 


self, and set to finding out for him 
self what is true for him in religion 
and morals. 

Mr. Duncan advocates the same carein 


selection of matter, and the same regard for 
scientific methods in religious and ethical 
training, as inintellectualculture He would 
have Sunday schools graded in‘six grades 
and the scholars passed from one to the 
higher according to their proficiency in the 
preceding. in each would be 
different, adapted to the child-mind in its 


several stages of development. 


The lessons 


No use try 
Be- 
gin with the concrete, the things they know 


ing to cram abstract ideas into children. 


and experience and are interested in, and 
lead out from those by gradual steps, care- 


fully 


withthe natural unfoldment of the mind to 


avoiding hurry cr meddlesomeness 
the conceptions of the abstract subjects of 


truth and righteousness, This plan he is 
successfully following in his own school: 
First Grade, little home duties to father, 
mother, brothers and sisters, school-mates, 
play-mates, teachers, domestic pets, other 
animals, toys and playthings-—all the little 
child-world, Second Grade, a study of na- 
ture, the light and heat, air, water, storms, 
organic life in the vegetable, mineral and 
animal kingdoms, leading up to the human 
Third 


what is it; the elements that enter into it, 


body. Grade, study of character, 
the manly and womanly virtues,—all illus 


trated by story and biography in which 
scholars from thirteen to fifteen years will 
be interested. Fourth Grade, the begin- 


nings of things; study of the growth of 
thought; in which the early stories of legend 
and myth are set over in comparison with the 
truer versions now being told in history and 
science. ‘This leads naturally to thestudy of 
the development of religion of which the 
best concrete example is the Hebrew reli- 
gion. ‘This is studiéd in the full light of the 
best Biblical scholarship and by the scienti- 
the Fifth Grade, and 
the Sixth Grade is a study of Christianity 
In 


this way the lessons keep pace with the 


fic method—making 


from Jesus and Paul to Charlemagne, 


scholar and he graduates naturally into the 
church and becomes an intelligent worker in 
The 


rational methods of teaching also command 


its intellectual and spiritual activities, 


the respect of parents and instructors so that 
the former desire to have their children in 
the Sunday school and the latter find a real 


interest in their work. 


New Flower Servite, 


The New Flower Service for Children’s Sunday, js. 
sued by the Unitarzan Sunday School Society, 25 
Beacon Street, Boston, contains the following 
order of exercises :— 

Opening Song, *““God, the Gracious Giver,” } 
Arthur M. Raymond; Reading by Superintendent. 
‘God in all Things;’’ Carol, * The Coming of 
Spring,”’ by Eben H. Bailey; Responsive Reading 
from the Scriptures; Carol, “Sail on, O Ships,” 
by R. H. Clouston; Prayer (by Superintendent and 
School); Response after Prayer, ‘‘ Hear us, Heay. 
enly Father;*’ Carol, “Joyously Glide the 
Hours,” by Carl Pflueger; Addresses, Recitations, 
or Other Exercises; Song, ‘‘The Bird’s Morning 
Song,”’ by Frederick O. MacCartney; Addresses. 
Recitations, or Other Exercises; Carol, “ The 
Brooks are Singing,” by Arthur F. Burnett: 
Addresses, Recitations, or Other Exercises; Carol. 
‘*‘Hearts are Glad, and Faces Bright,” by 
Mrs. A. T, Cobb; Addresses, Recitations, or Other 
Exercises; Song, ** All is Well,”’ by Howard \. 
Dow; Benediction. 

The words for all these songs are by Rev. Ep 
WARD A. HORTON. 


Two objects have been kept in view in the prepara- 
tion of this Flower Service: First, several of the 
songs have been published before, and are popular, 
schools will be glad to sing them again, and re- 
hearsals will be lessened. Second, it 7s not nei essary 
to use the serviceas a whole, The number of sones 
included is made large, in order to allow for selec. 
tion, 


Price, 5 cents per copy; 84.00 per hundred, 


ne 


WORKS BY REV. 
JAMES T. BIXB 
Ph. OD. 


Religion and 
Science as 


Allies. 


The best book published on the relations of 
Science and Religion,— CArzstzan Union. 

A noble book The argument as a whole is as 
sound as original, as philosophical as it is forcible, 
as complete as it ts timely.—Lomdon /nqutrer, 

Small in size but fullin matter. It desérves to 
be a classic authority on its great subject: and it 
will surely be prized long after the mess of kin- 
dred but inferior books are forgotten.—Literary 
World, 


Cloth, 50c.; Paper, 3o0c. 


The Crisis in 
VMiorals. 


This is a book which all Evolutionists, and 
especially all Spencerian Evolutionists, ought to 
read .— The Evolutionist, 

It is simple, clear, concise, convincing.— Boston 
-raveller. 

An exceedingly keen and philosophieal critique. 
—Literary World, 


Price, $1.00. 
Mailed on receipt of price, by 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


— 


TRIAL g FRLe. 


175 Monroe St., Chicago, 

Buys our $9 Natural Finish Baby Carriage 

Z3~.$2,15 complete with plated steal aa axle, 

rial,finely finished,reliabie,and guaranteed for 3 years, Ship d 

on lO days’trial. FREIGHT PAID;no money required in 

1) advance. 75,00) in use. We are the oldest and best known 

AUR vein s concern ofour kind, reliable and res ble. Reference 

y Tee tee tobe ted, sold he } t factory 

<i ANS prices. WRITE TO-DAY for our large FREE | illustrated 
catalogue oflatest designs and styles published. 

OXFORD MFG. CO., 340 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 

hat is pleasant and profitable, send us 

jour address immediately. We teach men 

ind women how to earn from $5 per day 

» $3,000 per year, without having had 

loyment at which they can make that 

.mount. Capital unnecessary. A trial will 

‘ost you nothing. Write to-day, and address 

E. C. ALLEN & CO., 


springs, and one piece steam bent handle. Made of best mate- 

furnished atany time. Make and sell nothing but what we 

yrevious experience, and furnish the em- 
Box 1001, Augusta, Maine. 


April 19, 1894. 
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§ WEBSTER’S 
$~ INTERNA TIONAI, 


wh tN ue DICTIONARY 


A Grand Educator. 


Successor of the 
**Unabridged.’’ 
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Everybody $ 
: 

should own this.¢ 

Dictionary. It an- ‘ 

swers all questions 

concerning the his- « 

tory, Spelling, pro- § 

nunciation, + and , 

meaning of words. ¢ 
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2 A Libraryin 
§ Itself. it also 
4 gives the often de- 
6 aad sired information 
@ concerning eminent persons ; facts concern- 
4 ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 
§ ural features of the globe; particulars con- 
@ cerning noted fictitious persons and places; 
4 translation of foreign quotations. It is in- 
> valuable in the home, office, study, and 
4 schoolroom. 
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The One Great Standard Authority. 


—_— 

Hon. D. J. Brewer, Justice of U.S. Supreme 
Court, writes: ‘* The International Dictionary is 
the perfection of dictionaries. I commend it to 
all asthe one great standard authority.” 


Sold by All Booksellers. 
G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass. 


("Do not buy cheap photo- 


INTERNATIONAL 
* graphic reprints of ancient DICTIONARY 
editions. 


@ (a Send for free prospectus, ‘ 
Caarneeeer..sses8s88888888888es 
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HIS LATEST WORK, 


The Spirit of God. 


By P. C. MOZOOMDAR. 


Author of ‘‘ The Oriental Christ,” ‘ Heart-Beats,” 
Etc, 


——- () -—————- 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


I. The Spirit. 
Il. The Hindu Doctrine of the Spirit. 
III. Doctrine of the Spirit in Christianity, 
IV. Sense of the Unseen. 
V. The Spirit in Nature. 
VI. The Kinship in Nature. 
VII. The Spiritual Power of the Senses, 
The Spirit in Life, 
IX. The Spirit in the Spirit. 
X. The Spirit in Immortal Life. 
XI. The Spirit in Reason, 
XII. The Spirit in Love. 
The Spirit in Conscience. 
XIV. fhe Spirit in Christ. 
XV. The Spirit in History. 
XVI. The Spirit in all Religions. 
Life in the Spirit. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING CO., 


175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


The New Bible and 
Its New Uses, 


By JOSEPH HENRY CROOKER, 


Author of ‘Jesus Brought Back,” ‘*‘Prob- 
lems in American Society,” Ete. 


Multitudes of people to-day, both outside 
and inside the churches, are aware that the 
‘ew Criticism, arisen in our age, has revealed 
a New Bible; and what they want to know, and 
in the simplest, most straightforward way, is 
this: What changes in our attitude toward 
the Bible are involved; and what new and 
wiser uses of it are made possible and neces- 
8ary by these discoveries ? Mr. Crooker’s pres- 
ent work succinctly answers this query. 


CONTENTS. 


Introduction: The New Bible; I. Errors in 
the Bible; II. What the Bible Claims for Itself; 
ITT. The Bible as Authority ; Appendix; Con- 

radictions in the Gospels. 


Mr. Crooker has brought to his work much 
original thought, a thorough knowledge of his 
subject, considerable analytical skill, a fair 
degree of logic, and almost a mastery of the art 
of presentation.—Brooklyn Standard- Union. 


He has been very successful, and his book is 
one especially to be recommended to those who 
have lost their faith in the old Bible of tradi- 
tion and dogma, and need to be shown the sub- 
stantial worth of what criticism leaves un- 

armed of literary value and spiritual quick- 
ening.— The New World. 


286 Pages. Cloth, $1.00. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Che Study Table 


Two New Books by Mozoomdar. 


*Heart Beats, By P, C.Mozoomdar. With Biogra- 
phical Sketch by S. J. Barrows, Boston: Geo. H. 
Ellis, Cloth, r2mo, pp.228. $1 50. Zhe Spirit of 
God, By P. C. Mozoomdar, Boston: Geo, H. 
Ellis. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 323. $1.50. 


It is needless to criticise, hard to describe, 
but easy to appreciate these books.* The first 
is acollection of paragraphs of varying length 
which contain the meditations of the author 
upon a great variety of 
deep spiritual 


religious topics: 
thought aloud. 
They are not confessions after the manner of 
Augustine nor reflections such as those pen- 


ned by Marcus Aurelius, but voices of the 


experiences 


In a 
way, deeply and peculiarly personal; and yet, 
in another sense, very impersona],—making 
us think of ourselves, stirring thoughts that 
help us to our best life. There is here a wide 
and sunny horizon, a pure and invigorating 
atmosphere, the cheerful music of a very 
sweet, tender, and lufty soul, that has a 
genius for the things of religion, 

The second 


spirit in the line of devout aspirations. 


book, though different in 


ber that just because of the many happy 
circumstances resultant from the recency of 
its settlement and other temporary or ex- 
ceptional conditions, Kansas has not yet had 


older communities, if they become wealthy 


sense at core, as well as grace of expression, 


of ‘‘Mr. Cleveland’s—Failure?’’ 


method, is similar in spirit. From a great 
many points of view, it eloquently affirms a 
spiritual experience of God. Here we find a 
sustained but sober enthusiasm for a spiritual 
interpretation of life, of history, of nature, 
The nobler phases of Hindu religious thought 
are clearly illustrated 
The the high 
themes of religion is not argumentative, and yet 


and sympathetically 


expounded. treatment of 
it is rational; there is everywhere an intense 
glow of sentiment, but it plays about the 
sober facts of life; there is an open vision 
heavenward, still nothing visionary; there is 
tremendous stress upon the religious factor in 
life, but always an earnest appeal to experi- 
ence. This book, which can only be appre- 
ciated by careful study, has many elements 
of interestand helpfulness: Itillustrates how 
nobly catholic and spiritually wholesome a 
form of piety can bud and blossom outside 
the soil of Christendom; it shows how pro- 
foundly religious a great soul can be in the 
presence of modern scientific discoveries 
which have been looked squarely in the face; 
how stalwart of faith and hope, without the 
adventitions aids of tradition; and it proves 
the deep rootage and inexhaustable resources 
of that religious sentiment which belongs to 
man as man, 

These well printed books, fine specimens 
of the publisher’s art, are the products of a 
notable religious genius, in whom we can 
rejoice with exceeding great joy because he 
brings an inspiration from beyond the Chris- 
tian fold, while he offers fresh and authori- 
tative testimonies tothe spirituality of life. 
They deserve, and will doubtless receive, a 
wide'reading; for they possess qualities calcu- 
lated to make them influential for good. 


te €, 


The Magazines. 


THE April Forum, as usual, has a number 
of interesting articles. Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie’s review of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
‘‘Marcella’’ will command general attention. 
Col. A. F. Walker’s study of the Inter- 
State Commerce legislation should command 
the attention of students of public policy. 
V. A. Ghandi tells why Christian Missions 
have failed in India, according to his view. 
Pres. Stanley Hall writes on ‘*American 
Universities and the Training of Teachers,’’ 
Herbert Welsh tells of ‘‘A Definite Step 
toward Municipal Reform.” J. W. Gleed 
presents an entertaining comparison - between 
the civilization of New York and Kansas, in 
considering which those who would draw 
social lessons from the picturehere given of 


civilization in Kansas will do wellto remem- 


to grapple with the terrible problems which 


and have many relations with the outside 


world, inevitably meet. Miss Repplier’s 


‘‘Gentle Warning to Lecturers’? has sound 


An ‘‘Independent” writes with penetration 
Fo Wr Hop-| 
kins writes of ‘*Lord Roseberry and the Lib- 
eral Crisis in Shrady, of 
‘‘American Achievments in Surgery”; J. P. 
Bocock, on 
Cities’’; 
‘Americanism’ Means’’ 
‘*Has 
Life?” 


England”; Dr. 


‘*The Irish 
Theodore 


Conquest of Our 
‘“What 
; and E. V. Smalley, 
Machinery 


Roosevelt, on 


karm 


Destroyed Farm 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Uwnity .or review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and 
all that seem to be of special interest to the readers 
of Unity will receive further notice. Any book 
mentioned, except foreign ones, may be obtained 
by our readers from Unity Publishing Co., 17* 
Dearborn St., Chicago, by forwarding price named 
below. 


If You Have 


Scrofula, 

Sores, Boils, or 

any other skin disease, 
take 


IiYER’S 
SARSAPARILLA 

he Superior 

Blood-Purifier 


and Spring Medicine. 
Cures others, 


will cure you 


HisTORICAL PHILOSOPHY IN FRANCE AND 
FRENCH BELGIUM AND SWITZERLAND: Part 
Ll of HisToRY OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF His- 
TORY. By Robert Flint. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 706, $3.50. 

THREE LITTLE LOVERS OF NATURE. By 
Ella Reeve Ware. Philadelphia: Horace D. 
Reeve, 110 Bullett Bldg. Paper, 12mo., pp. 
27. 

THE HIGHER CRITICISM. By H. L. 
Hastings, Editor of Zhe Christian. The 
Anti-Infiden Library, No. 37. Paper, with 
cover, 10 cents, without cover, 5 cents. 

oe 
For Indigestion and Nervous- 
ness. 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr, W. L. GopFREY, Battle Creek, Mich., 
says: ‘*I have had the best of success with 
it in indigestion, dyspepsia, nevousness, men- 
tal exhaustion, and especially in nervous and 
sick headaches.’’ 

—___—_——{"=}> oC CC 

Elsewhere in this paper appears an adver- 
tisement for the Leonard Manufacturing 
Company, of Chicago, to which the attention 
of the readers of Unity are especially di- 
rected. Their offer of World’s Fair Souvenir 
Spoons of exceptional beauty and durability 
at marvelously low prices is almost unprece- 
dented, 

The Company is reliable in every way and 
the spoons are exactly as represented. If not 
satisfactory the privilege of returning the 
goods is granted and money will be refunded. 

No one, however, who sees the beautiful 
spoons can fail to admire them and appreciate 
their value as souvenirs of the great Columbian 
Exposition or note their utility as dainty home 
accessories. Do not delay but write at once 


fora souvenir at once charming and inex- 
pensive. 


Nobody 


need have Consumption, It 
is notinherited. The inher-= 
ited tendencies toward it are 
overcome by 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
which makes children ro- 
bust and healthy, and stim- 
ulates the development of 
the lungs in old and young 
alike. Physicians, the world 
Over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. All Druggists, 


Read this Generous Ofer, 


Beginning with May ist, and continuing until 

August ist, 1894, we will give to every new or re- 
newing subscriber to our beautiful magazine, 
UNIVERSAL TRUTH, a copy of ‘‘Truth’s Fairy 
Tales,’’ by Julia Winchester. These ‘‘Tales’’ clear- 
ly and beautifully lead us from ‘‘ Shadowland”’ to 
the ‘‘Gate of Understanding.”’ 
Children, both great and small, enjoy this book, 
price of which is 60 cents, postpaid. We make 
this splendid offer to g7ve it away until August rst, 
when it will be positively withdrawn, uadess our 
stock of these books is exhausted before that time. 


UNIVERSAL TRUTH 


Is a non-sectarian magazine, devoted to Divine 
Healing, Spiritual Culture and Good Conscious- 
ness. 

It is thoroughly Christian in character. 

Those trained in Science and accustomed to 
correct reasoning find in its subject matter equal 
satisfaction with those of simpler education 

Many testify in writing to being healed in body 
and soul from reading its pages. 

It follows no personality but the One who ‘“‘put 
all things under his feet,’’— Jesus Christ only, 


FANNY M. HARLEY, Editor. 
$1.00 per year, single copy roc. 


This premium will only be given when the full 
subscription price of $1.00 is sent to this office, and 
not in any case will it be given when the subscrip- 
tion has been paid to agents to whoin we pay a 
commission, 


Address 
F. M. HARLEY PUB. CO., 
87 Washington St., CHICAGO. 


Do you want. to know how to get the 
lowest possible prices on the books you buy? 
Then read our advertisement on page 82 of 
last week’s UNITY, or send for our circular, 
‘‘Profit Sharing Realized.’’ Authors and 
publishers desiring estimates on cost of pub- 
lishing books are invited tu write us. Charles 
H. Kerr & Co., 175 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Two New Sermons by Jenkin Lloyd Jones, 


— Oo-— 


I, Death as a Friend. 


A study suggested by D.C. French’s group 
“The Angel of Death Staying the Hand 
of the Artist.” 


Il, The Selfishness of Grief, 


A Study of Funeral Customs, and a Plea 
for Cremation. 


Frank utterances on deli- 
cate subjects. Spoken 
with the hope that they 
may reduce somewhat the 
strain of life and dispel 
somewhat the gloom of 
death. 


PRICE 5 CENTS EACH, 


THE UNITY{ PUBLISHING CO.., 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 


Real 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Bakin 
Powde 


MY man W IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 


8 
Buys our 2? drawer walnut or oak Im- | 


[FE CANNOT SEE How You DO. 
$ 


proved Lliich Arm Singer sewing machine 

finely tinished, nickel plated, adapted to light 
mand heavy work; guaranteed for 10 Years; with | 

Automatic Bobbin Winder, Self-Threading Cylin- 
wa der Shuitle, Seif.-Setting Needle aud a complete | 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on | 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance. 
75,000 now fn use, W or!d’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits. 
Cut Thies Out and send to-day for machine or larce free 
RE catalogue, testimonials and Glimnses of the World’s Fair. 


OXFORD MFG. CO, 242 Wabach Ave. CHICAGO,ILL. 


Applied Religion. 


|, A New Help for the Drunkard, 


A Study of the Keeley Cure. 


This is a practical talk on intemper- 
ance, its 1.esults and its possible cure. 


ll, Tobacco, The Second Intoxicant. 


One gentleman writes: “Since read- 
ing your sermon on Tobacco I have stopped 
the use of the weed, although I have used it 
many years.” 


Ill, No Sex in Grime, 


“The right word in the right place,” 


says a woman. 


IV, Not Institutions, but Homes. 


This sermon answers the question 
“What shall we do with dependent ohildren?” 


————— 


Ten cents each. In lots of fifty or 
more at the rate of $5.00 per hundred. 
Address UNITY PUBLISHING OCOQ,, 
175 Dearboru Street, Chieago, IIL. 


Mozoomdar's Book 


The Oriental Christ. By Prorap 
CHUNDER MOZOOMDAR. 193 pages, 
Cloth, $1.25. 


The “idea” in this remarkable book may be 
best briefly stated by combining a saying of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, the Brahmo leader, with 
a sentence or two from the author's Introduc- 
tion: “Was not Jesus Christ an Asiatic? He 
and his disciples were Asiatics, and all the 
agencies primarily employed for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel were Asiatic. In fact, Chris- 
tianity was founded and developed by Asiatics 
in Asia. Yet the Christ that has been 
brought to us in India is an Englishman, with 
English manners and customs about him and 
with the temper and spirit of an Englishman 
in him. Hence it is that the Hindu people 
shrink back. . Go to the rising sunin 
the East, not to the setting sun in the West, if 
you wish to see Christ in the plenitude of his 
glory and in the fullness and freshness of the 
primitive dispensation. In England and Eu- 
rope we find apostolical Christianity almost 

one; there we find the life of Christ formu- 

ated into lifeless forms and antiquated sym- 

bols. . . . Look at this picture and that: 
this is the Christ of the East, and that of the 
West. When we speak of the Western Christ, 
we speak of the incarnation of theology, form- 
alism, ethical and physical force. When we 
speak of an Eastern Christ, we speak of the in- 
caruation of unbounded love and grace.” 


Thirteen Chapters, viz., The Bathing, Fast- 
ing, Praying, Teaching, Rebuking, Weeping, 
Pilgriming, Trusting, Healing. Feasting, Part- 
ing, Dying, and Reigning Christ. 

The existence of this book is a phenomenon ; 
more than a curiosity ; and rich as anew, fresh 
and very suggestive study of the character and 
person of Christ.—Christian Union. 

It is a stroke of genius. lt contains a whole 
philosophy of Christianity. Jesus was an Ori- 
ental. e is only to be rightly interpreted by 
the Oriental mind. This fascinating book comes 
- . revelation of essential Christianity.—The 

itic. 


FOR SALE BY 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


‘cate the special fellowship with which the 


Hnnouncements 


The Fraternity of Liberal Ke- 
lisious Societies in Chicago. 


The bracketed words in the list below indi- 


SOCIE Yes have been identified; but for all local, 
ethical and spiritual purposes the words are 
zrowing less and less in iniportance, when 
used to differentiate the one from th other. 
Che pastors and societies named below have 
4 growing seuse of community of work and 
interest, viz.: The liberation of the human 
mind from superstition and bigotry, the con- 
secration of the life that now is, and the 
ennobling of our city, our country and the 
world, 
Oakwood 
Jenkin 


All. SOULS CHURCH, 
Boulevard and Langley 


Ll vd Jones, Minister. 


Corner 
avenue. 


CENTRAL CHUKCH (Independent), Central 
Music Hlall, corner cf State and Randolph 
streets. David Swing, Minister. 

FATHER (Universalist), 


CHURCH OF OUR 
So Ilall street. L. |. Linsmore, Munister. 


CHURCH OF THE MEsstIAH_ (Unitarian), 
corner of Michigan avenue and 23d _ street, 
W. W. Fenn, Minister. 

CHURCH OF THE REDEEMER (Universalist), 
corner of Warren avenue and Robey street. 
M. II. Ilarris, Minister. 

ENGLEWOOD UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
Stewart avenue and 65th street. K. A. White, 
Minister. 

ErHical CULTURE Soctery, Grand Opera 
House, Clark street. near Randolph. M. M. 
Mangasarian, Minister. 

FRIENDS’ SocireTy, second floor of the 
Atheneum Building, 18 Van Buren street. 
Jonathan W. Plummer, Minister. 


kK. A. M. CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 33d street. Isaac 5. Moses, 
Minister. 

Oxvk Park Unirry CHurcH (Universalist), 
R. F. Johonnot, Minister. 


PEOPLE'S CHURCH (Independent), MeVick- 
er’s Theater, Madison street, near State. H. 
W. Thomas, Minister. 

RypER CHAPEL (Universalist), Sheridan 
avenue, Woodlawn. John 5. Cantwell, Min- 
ister, 

SINAI CONGREGATION (Jewish), Indiana 
avenue and 21st street. kL. G. Hirsch, Min- 
ister, 

ST. PAUL’s CHURCH (Universalist), Prairie 
avenue and 28th street. A. J, Canfield, Min- 
ister. 

THIRD UNITARIAN 
Monroe and Laflin streets. J. 
Minister, 

Unity CuurcH (Unitarian), corner & 
Dearborn avenue and Walton place. 

ZION CONGREGATION (Jewish), corner 
Washington Boulevard and Union Park. Jo- 
seph Stolz, Minister. 

> © ae” 

AT ALL SOULS CHURCH the pastor, Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, will preach atit A. M., on 
‘The Thought of God.’’ At 8 P. M. Mr. 
Lander will give his lecture-recital on ‘*Schu- 


mann and Chopin: The Romanticists,’’ 


CHURCH, corner of 
Vila Blake, 


THE ETHICAL CULTURE SOCIETY. Mr. 
M. M. Mangasarian will lecture atiz1 A. M. 


on **The Young Women of Today.’’ 
<> --——__ 
A New Cooking School 
has been started, which recognizes the impor- 
tance of having plenty of milk on hand for 
cooking purposes, has found its requirements 
fully meet by Borden’s Peerless Brand Evap- 
orated Cream, prepared by New York Con- 
densed Milk Cs. It highly endorses it. 


830333, 
HOW WE ARE ABLE TO DO IT! 


These spoons were made up especiaily fur the World’s Fair trade by 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY Lta. 

and Mt ~- on mae —_ In order to dispose of them Quickly 8 
we make this unheard of offer. 

after dinner coffee size MEAGY SQUYENIE © SNA S, 
with GOLD PLATED BOWLS. each spoon representing 4 
different building of the World's Fair. The handles are finels 
chased, showing | ead of Columbus, aud dates 1492-1893 ana 
wording “World’s Fair City. ’’They are genuine works of 8 
art,making one of the finest souvenir collections ever Toduced 
Sold durin ene. Fair for $9 OO; we now coffer the t 


alance of 
O9c. Sent in elevant plush line ease pr, perly 


this stock at 

packed and express prepaid to any address, Send Postal Note , 
Curreucy. Money cheerfully refunded 'f goods are not as representea 
LEONARD MF’G CO. Sole Agents. Dept.At2, 20 Adams St., Chiee 


G 

BRA 
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~ What the “CHRISTIAN AT WORK’”’ of New York, has to say in their issue of March 22, 1894: 

**These spoons have been submitted to us, and we are sure that those who send for them will be exceedingly gratified to receive such dainty and uae 
ful souvenirs of the World's Fair as these spoons are. The Leonard Manufacturing Company will promptly and without question return the mon : 
rent in payment if the spoons fail to give satisfaction. We do not believe, however, that they will ever be called upon to do so.” "’ i 

eooeoecoeoe oe eee ec 33339309 Se 
BUT 
OF 


| HACKERAY’S WORKS 


IN 10 VOLUMES. 


Cloth Bound; Well Printed; Large Type; Profusely Illustrated, 


NET Price, $3.00 per Set, Worth Double, 


WHILE THEY LAST, 


ORDER EARLY. FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. 


Unity Publishing Co., 


175 Dearborn Street, Cuicaco. 


Monbkbows wx 


Chocolates, 


| Purity of Material and Deliciousness of Flavor. Unexcelled. 
Novelties in FANCY BASKETS and BONBONIERES 


SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS. 


CANDIES 


161 STATE STREET, 
2132 MICHIGAN AVE. 


Carefully Packed and Shipped to all parts 
of the Country by MAIL or EXPRESS. 


BRANCHES OF 
863 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


et, ee” =A Magazine 


ed 


==> —~~ for Young People. 
= '* The Start, No. >, 
» April 15, with 8 extra pages. 


In this number the young people are well 
represented. Interesting to young and old. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL, 


(IN PART). 


MOTHER AND CHILD, by Alice Kellogg; SOCRATION DIALOGUE ON FOOT BALL; 
THE STORY OF THE SCULPTOR BOY—Continued; SEA OR SHORE? by Joseph A. Steinmetz, 
Seaman of Naval Battalion of Penn.; ARABS TILTING, by Chas. A. Corwin; HINTS ON DRAW- 
ING THE HORSE, by Edward W. Emerson; CHIPS FROM STUDIO; NOTES; FREE OFFER: 
INGS; RETOUCHED; &c., &c. 

Yearly Subscription, Fifty Cents. 
Send your orders to 


issued 


Single Copy, Fifteen Cents. 


Bs fe 2/3 Mites We. CAhecoge - 


